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WHAT IS THE TRANSISTOR? It is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 
signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube. It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 
Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 


Thats the LITTLE GIANT 
with the Big Future 


The Transistor—invented at Bell Telephone 


Laboratories—opens new doors to far-reaching im- 
provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for communica- 
tions have come from the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. Seldom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting promise of 
tiny lify 

is tiny device can amplify electric sig- 
nals a banelioal thousand times. It can do many 
things that vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. It is something entirely new, 
and works on entirely new principles. 

Because it is so small and rugged, and takes 
so little power, it can be in ways and 
places beyond reach of a vacuum tube. 

Invented at Bell Laboratories to amplify your 
telephone voice, the Transistor is opening new 
doors of opportunity in other fields. 


The Bell System has licensed thirty-eight 


other companies to make and sell transistors 


under its patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making our inven- 
tions available to others on reasonable terms. 

These companies include makers of advanced 
equipment for defense, as well as radios, tele- 
vision sets, hearing aids, and a wide range of 
electronic apparatus. 

The Transistor is already being used in 
the new electronic equipment which enables 
telephone users to dial Long Distance calls 
from coast to coast. 

It is another example of the value of Bell 
System research in bringing you more and 
better telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Religion and Higher Education 


By LOUIS O. KATTSOFF 


An Argument for Religious Education without Indoctrination 


a flood of books, articles, and 

addresses on religion in higher 
education. The issue centers around 
the doctrine of the separation of 
church and school. Not merely is 
the issue clear, but the iines are 
sharply drawn on the question, Shall 
the schools of the United States teach 
religion? This is an important issue 
today because of the renewed vigor 
of theological speculation and the 
aggressive return of religion to the 
modern scene. What was not many 
years ago looked upon as a victory 
won—the abandonment of theological 
bases for all fields of knowledge—is 
again a battlefield. We are told 
that this is a Christian society and 
therefore it should be based upon 
Christian presuppositions. A ‘“‘reli- 
gious” interpretation of history is 
discussed seriously by the very people 
who denounce an “‘economic”’ inter- 
pretation as “unscientific.” Much 
of the confusion can be traced, I 


L: RECENT years there has been 


believe, to the effects of misrepre- 
sentation of the results of the “‘soci- 
ology of knowledge” and the dis- 
cussion of the nature and rile of 
fundamental assumptions in systems. 
To this undigested mass of distor- 
tions are added a confused notion of 
democracy and a widespread com- 
mission of the genetic fallacy. 

The sociology of knowledge has 
demonstrated quite clearly that knowl- 
edge of a given epoch and the prob- 
lems of interest to investigators are 
related to the development of the 
culture of the investigator. What 
the sociology of knowledge has dis- 
covered is, in my opinion, not very 
startling when put into ordinary 
language. That is, intellectual work- 
ers consider problems which arise 
from the environment in which they 
live, and attack them with ideas 
they have learned, which, therefore, 
are in the intellectual atmosphere 
of their society. How one could 
expect anything else to happen is 
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not clear. But this relational aspect 
of knowledge is misinterpreted to 
mean that all knowledge is relative 
to the social structure in such a 
fashion that it is knowledge only in 
a given social structure. This is a 
kind of generalization from Marxism. 
Instead of asserting the relativity 
of knowledge to the class struggle 
and modes of production, the entire 
social configuration is made basic. 
Now consider another thread in 
this pattern. Logicians and meth- 
odologists have pointed out clearly 
that the results and methods of a 
given science depend to a great 
degree on the set of presuppositions 
from which they start. For example, 


an investigator whose presuppositions 
are in terms of pure stimulus-response 
peripheralism could hardly speak 
meaningfully of the “subconscious,” 
“repressions,” and so on. Likewise, 


anyone whose testing instruments 
could only be applied to atoms in 
motion would of necessity need to 
reject as contestable, assertions about 
fields of force. Similarly a Weltan- 
schauung restricted to material or 
naturalist basic concepts and assump- 
tions could hardly find significant 
room for supernaturalist phenomena 
and explanation. 

Now, if we put together the socio- 
logical relativism of knowledge with 
the recognition of the relation of 
presuppositions (axioms) to conse- 
quences, an interesting conclusion 
results. Presuppositions, being pre- 
suppositions, cannot be demonstrated, 
and, being relative, are all of equal 
status. No set of presuppositions 
has any characteristic making it in 
any sense preferable to any other set. 
And, it is argued, events cannot 
disprove a set of presuppositions 
for they are interpreted in their 
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terms. In other words, if an implica- 
tion is drawn which apparently con- 
tradicts events, then either the event 
has been misunderstood or the laws 
of the system need modification, 
but the terms in which these laws 
are expressed are never refutable. 
The best illustration, oversimplified 
perhaps, that comes to mind is the 
prediction of the end of the world 
which is made on religious grounds 
by some groups. When the pre- 
dicted event does not take place, 
those who made the prediction do 
not dream of rejecting their theology. 
Instead they claim that a miscalcula- 
tion has been made. For those who 
accept a set of presuppositions, 
nothing can ever happen which either 
proves or refutes them, since pre- 
suppositions are what they are. 

Here is where the theologian today 
makes his new claim. What follows, 
applies chiefly to the non-Catholic 
theologian, for no Catholic would 
accept the relativity of the pre- 
suppositions of the Catholic faith. 
The Catholic argument seems to me 
to be intellectually more respectable 
since it urges a religious orientation 
on the basis of the absolute validity 
of religious presuppositions. 


HE theologian can and does 

insist on two things. In the 
first place, the social structure of the 
United States seems to be based 
on religious presuppositions. Religion 
is, therefore, from the point of view 
of the sociological relativism of know]l- 
edge, valid in our society. This argu- 
ment is bolstered by pointing to the 
part religion played in the early days 
of the nation. The second point 
is based on the principle of equivalent 
presuppositions. Religious presuppo- 
sitions, as such, are, it is urged, on 
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an equal level with scientific, rational- 
istic, or any other kind. On the 
strength of these two arguments, it 
is insisted that our entire society 
should be based on religion—that 
we should have a “religious society.” 
Those who urge such a transformation 
do not as a matter of fact mean what 
they say. They do not want a reli- 
gious society; they want a Protestant- 
Christian one and, moreover, Prot- 
estant Christianity as interpreted by 
them. If we ask why these pre- 
suppositions should be accepted, the 
answer takes one of two forms. 

The first is the argument that a 
society based on Christian presupposi- 
tions in every aspect would lead to a 
world of peace and happiness. Man 
today, we are told on all hands, is 
suffering from anxiety and a sense 
of sin, and is unhappy. Religion 
alters this. This argument, of course, 


substitutes a question of fact for an 
argument based on the nature of pre- 


suppositions. Are all or even most 
people afraid and unhappy, or is it 
that the authors of religious books 
are? But this is not the point I 
wish to make. To insist on a reli- 
gious society because it leads to 
happiness is to contradict the prin- 
ciple of equivalent presuppositions 
since it seems to argue that conse- 
quences can adjudicate between con- 
flicting systems. The second type of 
reply is to insist that the question 
is meaningless since it asks for some- 
thing that will imply the presupposi- 
tions, and there can be no such 
thing because presuppositions are 
ultimate. 

The second argument is_ that 
democracy implies that all sides of a 
question should be given ‘a hearing. 
Our society today presents for the 
most part only the nonreligious, if not 
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irreligious, point of view in the 
schools. Therefore, if democracy is 
to be effective, the religious viewpoint 
should also be presented. I have 
heard it argued, seriously, that since 
biology classes are based on an 
evolutionary point of view contrary 
to certain religious beliefs, some 
biology classes should be taught from 
religious, anti-evolution premises in 
order to be democratic! 

The final argument I wish to 
mention is based on the notion of 
liberal education. Many a writer 
has bemoaned the fact that graduates 
of colleges and universities show a 
woeful lack of knowledge about the 
Bible in particular and religion in 
general. This, in a society one of 
whose ideological roots is in the 
Bible and the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, is considered nothing short of 
tragic. To a great degree, it must 
be admitted, this argument is a sound 
one. Objectively, there are other 
ideas equally fundamental to our 
civilization of which students are 
even more ignorant. But this again 
I pass by. What needs to be empha- 
sized is the sort of knowledge of the 
Bible and religion these persons want 
introduced. Here is the catch. When 
courses in religion and the Bible are 
mentioned, what is intended is indoc- 
trination, not education. More and 
more the demand is that schools 
teach religious practices and not 
about such practices. Study of the 
Bible is to be “biblical” and not 
“scholarly.”’ In short, what is wanted 
is preaching, not teaching. 


HAVE attempted to describe the 
background for the development 
of contemporary ideas and to recount 
some of the arguments for the rising 
demand to introduce religion into 
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education—that is, to unite church 
and school once again. I want to 
consider this problem with respect 
to higher education. 

Higher education, as I conceive it, 
divides into two kinds. There are 
those programs that aim at a broad 
background of knowledge—liberal 
education. The purpose of a liberal 
education is to give students as wide 
an understanding of as many fields 
as possible. It seeks to free minds 
from the narrowness of vision which 
is the source of superstition, dog- 
matism, and intolerance. In brief, 
the purpose of a liberal education is 
to liberate. One may be acquainted 
with a great many details in a great 
many fields, yet remain without the 
liberal point of view. Nor does it 
appear impossible to concentrate in 
the field of the humanities and still 
fail to acquire a liberal education. 
Technicians in the humanities may 
be as narrow-visioned as those in any 
other field of knowledge. A liberally 
educated person is not sectarian; his 
view is universal and transcends the 
limits of blind doctrine as well as 
spatial and temporal location. In 
general, the greatest obstacle to sound 
liberal education is overspecialization. 

The second division of higher edu- 
cation I shall call “professional 
training.” In a very definite sense, 
programs of professional training are 
indoctrination, and their function is 
to produce practitioners. This is not 
said with any derogatory undertones. 
The word indoctrinate, as I have used 
it, means to teach a set of beliefs 
and practices which is accepted as 
the only or best set. In so far as 
professional training aims at indoc- 
trination, it is not and cannot be 
liberal. It is well to keep in mind 
that no professional school can be 
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expected to be liberal in the sense in 
which I am using the term. Medical 
schools must teach students the best 
way to practice medicine, and cannot 
allow equality to diverse points of 
view. It would seem absurd to ask a 
medical school, in the name of 
democracy, to teach modern medicine 
on an equal basis with the medical 
doctrines of savage tribes. To a 
lesser degree, it seems contrary to 
reason to expect a Christian theo- 
logical school to teach the doctrines 
of Buddhism on an equal basis with 
those of Christianity in the name of 
liberalism. Even when one profes- 
sional school introduces courses taught 
in another, its aim is not to liberalize 
but to perfect practice in its ramifica- 
tions. The aim of professional work 
is not to liberalize but to enslave—if 
this expression is not misunderstood. 
The assumptions and underlying pre- 
suppositions of professional work are 
rarely questioned in professional 
schools. 

The reasons for these distinctions 
should be obvious, but the most 
important one is that the function 
of courses in religion in higher educa- 
tion should vary with the type of 
school. A professional school which 
trains clergy for the churches of a 
given denomination will have a totally 
different set of goals from those of a 
liberal school. All its presuppositions 
are religious, and it tries to force all 
learning into its terminology, from 
physics to sex. 

In the light of what I have said, 
the function of courses in religion 
in liberal education becomes crystal 
clear—provided one truly believes 
in liberal education. The implica- 
tions for our curriculums are also 
evident. The function of courses 
in religion in a liberal-arts program 
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is to enable students to understand 
religion in its various manifestations 
and to free them from the restrictions 
and biases of narrow sectarianism. 
Granting this, any attempt to intro- 
duce into liberal education the 
“religious point of view” is a betrayal 
of the very aims of such education. 
Education based on a set of religious 
presuppositions, then, differs in no 
way from education based on Marxist 
assumptions. One is just as valid, 
or better invalid, as the other. The 
fact that Caesar crossed the Rubicon 
is true or false regardless of whether 
one is a Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, 
Marxist, or just plain historian. From 
the liberal point of view, however, 
the various interpretations are of 
interest as examples of how different 
meanings are read into historical 
events. 


AM not advocating understanding 
merely for the sake of under- 
standing—but I am rejecting the 
proposition that education is a weapon 
to prove a belief in either dialectical 
materialism or in some religious 


dogma. The Soviet Union today 
is a clear warning of what happens 
to education and the search for truth 
when one adopts completely the 
position that education and truth are 
relative to a set of presuppositions, 
themselves accepted for sociological 
(or perhaps simply social) reasons. 
Genetics stands or falls on the basis 
of the evidence and not on the basis 
of the dogma—just as is true in the 
case of its close relative, evolution. 
Let me repeat. The purpose of a 
liberal education is to provide the 
student with a wide knowledge so 
that he may make wise, broad-gauged 
decisions, unhampered by the restric- 
tions of bias and ignorance. In this 
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respect, I venture to say religion in 
higher education is on exactly the 
same footing as, say, politics. Courses 
in political science are not courses in 
politics; courses in (shall we say) 
religious science should not be courses 
in religion. We no more want denomi- 
national religion in higher education 
than we want partisan politics. 

But it should be emphasized that 
liberal education also has a_ place 
in pre-professional education. Its func- 
tion for the pre-professional student 
is precisely the same as for the 
general student: to enable those 
being indoctrinated to avoid narrow 
sectarianism and blind prejudice in 
order that they may make more 
intelligent decisions about the doc- 
trines they are learning. The pro- 
vincialism of professional people in 
whatever field is the bane of intel- 
lectual progress. 

Let us grant that a liberal education 
is based on certain presuppositions 
about the nature of evidence, and 
perhaps even of the nature of man 
and his history. Should religion in 
the liberal-arts program be taught 
on the basis of natural or supernat- 
ural presuppositions? I am tempted 
to reply—on the basis of both. 
The answer is dictated by the nature 
of the subject-matter. There are no 
presuppositions commonly accepted 
by all religious people or students 
of religion. To say that the pre- 
suppositions of Protestant theology 
are the ones to be accepted is to 
assume blindly that many questions 
have been answered which have not. 
(In passing, it may be pointed out 
that this doctrine of the nature of 
presuppositions in religion seems to 
be held chiefly by Protestants.) 
Differences of content in these diverse 
and divergent sets of religious pre- 
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suppositions make it imperative that 
students not be misled into accepting 
someone’s own presupposition as the 
only possible one. But then, is not 
the very form of the question mis- 
leading? Why assume that religion 
in a liberal-arts college must be 
taught from one or the other basis? 
Does a description of the doctrine of 
the Trinity or the Koran, for example, 
need to be on the basis of natural or 
supernatural presuppositions? The 
facts of both inheritance and the 
theory of evolution can be taught 
without “commitment.” So can the 
facts of religion. That there is a 
divergence, at least on the surface, 
between evolution and creation which 
may need some harmonizing appears 
evident to some. But in courses 
on evolution, the fact of evolution 
should be taught with regard to the 
evidence relevant to the problems. 
If evolution is to be taught in such a 
fashion that it is forced to harmonize 
with religious traditions, is not the 
result distortion both of evolution 
and of religion? 

Let me state what I consider to be 
the proper outcome. Courses in reli- 
gion should, of course, be available 
to students in liberal-arts programs. 
That a knowledge of various religions 
and their relation to the development 
of civilization is important, no one 
can deny. But this is very different 
from insisting that all education must 
be based on religious presuppositions. 


LL of my discussion up to this 
point has made two funda- 
mental assumptions: first, that people 


still want liberal education; and 
second, that individuals have the 
right to make decisions themselves 
in the light of the best available 
evidence. These two assumptions are 
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closely interrelated, because the idea 
of a liberal education involves the 
second as a major factor. Here lies 
the crux of much of the controversy. 
The Communists are certainly the 
most outright in the denunciation of 
“objectivity.” A partisan is one who 
believes, and believes without ques- 
tion. In the present world-wide 
struggle everyone wants partisans, 
not judicious adherents. We are 
told over and over that people need 
to believe in order to lead good lives, 
but the real questions of what to 
believe and why to believe it are 
more and more avoided. Today there 
exists the anomaly that in the name 
of liberalism, liberalism is rejected 
by partisans. The “will to believe” 
demands partisanship and not the 
search for truth. Partisanship de- 
mands that it be always right. So 
the Communists re-write history and 
re-interpret biology and lay down 
the “lines” for novelist, artists, 
philosophers, and all others to follow. 
Those who seek to place liberal 
education on religious presuppositions 
seek partisans also. 

Not only is the very concept of a 
liberal education being rejected, but 
it is denied in wider and wider circles 
that individuals have the right to 
make their own decisions. In other 
words, the very conception of the 
type of person to be developed is 
changing. The goal of liberal educa- 
tion envisioned a self-reliant, intel- 
ligent, rational, and self-disciplined 
person. Today, the growing authori- 
tarianism in various fields aims to 
develop people who are subservient, 
obedient, fanatical, partisan, and 
indoctrinated. The schools are in 
great danger of losing their autonomy, 
their freedom to seek the truth and 
to range the universe of possibilities. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 6] 


A Few Rocks Thrown in 
Self-Defense 


By HELMUT E. GERBER 


Can the “ Brittle Tower of Learning” Be Made Shatterproof? 


I AST year a writer to the editor 
of the New York Times com- 
mended Benjamin Fine’s ap- 

praisal ‘“‘of the grim situation facing 

public education” and cited “the 
conviction of many citizens interested 
in their schools that we Americans 
are not facing our responsibilities to 
our youth realistically.” I agree 
that the situation is grim. I also 
agree that “we Americans are not 
facing our responsibilities to our 
But I do not 


youth realistically.” 
share the writer’s regret that “the 
new education of ‘the whole child,’ 
the task of guiding his social and 
emotional as well as his mental 
development, though widely accepted, 
is only partially practiced in our 


schools today.”’ Schools, I maintain, 
are not substitutes for the Y.M.C.A. 
or the Boy Scouts. Above all, they 
are not substitutes for the home. 
The teacher is not an alternate for 
the playground supervisor or the 
parent. The schools should be pri- 
marily responsible for academic train- 
ing. But the best-intentioned people 
are forcing schools to serve as every 
kind of institution except schools, 
and teachers as every kind of public 
servant except teachers. It would 
be a rare genius who could do every- 


1September 14, 1952, Sec. 4, p. 8. 
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thing even reasonably well that the 
teacher is supposed to do expertly. 
The results are high cost of educa- 
tional production and poor educa- 
tional products. The writer of the 
letter from which I have quoted 
makes much of the increase in 
delinquency. Yet we have increased 
recreational facilities, we have vastly 
improved the interior decoration of 
school buildings, and we have even 
installed intercommunication systems 
and TV sets. More and more of these 
hotel conveniences, I am convinced, 
will neither reduce costs nor improve 
the human product. We have put a 
premium on sociability and vacuity. 
We have decreased homework, we 
have turned firm discipline into 
friendly cajoling and psychological 
luring, and we vulgarized 
respect into beer-hall fraternization. 
And, I repeat, the results are higher 
costs and lower quality. 

Others have recognized this prob- 
lem, and the blame has been liberally 
spread in all directions: on society, on 
the Communists, on the President, 
on Congress, on teachers, on parents, 
and on the duped children themselves. 
The origin of the situation is already 
obscured by time and statistics. At 
this stage the blame can only be 
fixed upon those who are in a position 
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to take immediate, practical steps 
to solve the problem and who have 
shirked their responsibility: college 
and university staffs. 

Jacques Barzun and Robert Spiller, 
themselves graduate-school professors, 
have courageously thrown rocks at 
their own glass houses, and they 
have submitted intelligent plans for 
the construction of a house that 
stones cannot shatter. My purpose 
is to hurl a few more rocks at the 
brittle tower of learning. Mine are 
rocks thrown in self-defense. The 
glass house is obviously not shatter- 
proof. But its caretakers insist on 
- plugging the gaping holes with more 
and more M.A. cutouts and Ph. D. 
pulp. The quantity of production, 
however, does not guarantee the 
quality of the product. The same 
old paper is still being printed on the 
same old presses. Although this also 
holds true of the factories for tech- 
nical degrees, I shall be concerned 
only with the mold that produces 
advanced degree-holders the 
humanities. 


T IS futile to reiterate that the 

high-school diploma today is equiv- 
alent to an elementary-school certifi- 
cate in former times, the B.A. to a 
high-school diploma, the M.A. to the 
B.A., and the Ph. D. to the M.A. 
In effect, a Ph. D. no longer exists. 
I am aware, of course, that more 
people go to school longer, that with 
a larger supposedly well-educated 
public, educational requirements for 
all professions, crafts, and jobs have 
been extended. But this in no way 
alters my case. Quantity is no 
guarantee of quality. 

One difficulty is that too many 
people go to school too long. A 
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second is that too many people go 
to the wrong kind of school too long. 
What place has a first-rate artisan 
in an English department, marking 
themes and monotonously reciting 
the rules of grammar? What place 
has a boy with a “green thumb” 
in a pre-dental course that is ruining 
his health, destroying his self-confi- 
dence, and robbing him of all content- 
ment? I have known instances of both 
such misfits in recent years. More 
schooling for more people does not make 
more “‘good” or “happy” citizens. 
Nor is more education for democracy, 
or morality, or anything else a guaran- 
tee that there will be more citizens who 
are genuinely democratic, moral, or 
anything else. Getting the right 
people, not the most, into the field 
for which they are best suited is of 
primary importance. This may or 
may not involve formal education. 
If formal education is concerned, 
quality, not quantity, is paramount. 

Let us suppose that we once more 
adopted a sane weeding-out process. 
Let us suppose that we once more 
recognized, however democratic and 
equalitarian our theories where reli- 
gion and law are concerned, that not 
everyone is equipped intellectually 
or emotionally to go to college, much 
less to graduate school. Will we then 
have solved the problem? We will 
have taken only one short step in 
that direction. 

There is the familiar story about a 
country doctor who sent his son to 
medical school. At one stage of his 
education the son reported to his 
father that he was going to be an eye, 
ear, and nose specialist. Later he 
confided that he had refined his 
interest; he would be an ear and nose 
specialist. Still later he announced 
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that at last he had narrowed down 
his specialty to the nose. 

“Which nostril?” his father asked. 

This anecdote can easily be adapted 
to apply to economists, psychologists, 
classicists, or English teachers. One 
may certainly wonder (no aspersions 
on the authors are intended) in what 
way the following dissertations are 
significant contributions to human 


knowledge: 


Patterns of Organization and Member- 
ship in Colonial Philadelphia Club 


Life, 1725-1755 
The Influence of the Consonantal Envi- 

ronment of the French Mute-E upon 

its Stability 
The products of this kind of training, 
as Mr. Barzun and others have 
pointed out, are not especially noted 
for their adaptability to a constantly 
changing world. At best we get 
some excellent left- or right-nostril 


specialists, or Shakespearian scholars, 
or authorities on the French Revo- 
lution. 

Where, in the great human body 


that we broadly call “our culture” 


or “our civilization,” and, more 
narrowly, “our educational system,” 
shall the curative be administered? 
Most of the analysts seem to feel 
that the operation must take place 
in the feet or abdomen, the elementary 
or secondary schools. But an opera- 
tion nearest what appears to be the 
area of pain is not always the most 
successful. The best place to operate, 
may, perhaps, be at the head, in the 
graduate schools. 

Qualitative failures at the lower 
levels exist for two major reasons. 
First, the colleges and universities 
fail to insist on consistently high 
standards for their students. They 
put too much reliance on the marks 
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and the percentile rank of a student 
in his high-school graduating class. 
These criteria, in my opinion, are no 
longer very meaningful. Pretty nearly 
everyone, in effect, must be graduated 
from high school. After all, the 
taxpayer pays for his child’s education 
and he wants a receipt in the form of 
a diploma. I need not go into case 
histories. High-school teachers them- 
selves know only too well the pressures 
that are brought to bear on them to 
graduate, eventually, even the most 
mediocre of students. College teach- 
ers know this, for some of these 
same students are among the numerous 
borderline cases that drift through 
their classes for one, two, three, and 
sometimes even four years. Second, 
an even more significant cause of 
the qualitative failure in our schools 
lies in bad teaching. This, let me 
make it clear, implies no criticism of 
the public-school teacher. I am con- 
cerned with bad teaching by inher- 
ently good teachers. The fault, to a 
large extent, lies in their own training. 
And this is where the graduate schools 
come into consideration. Again, I 
am not concerned with the teacher- 
training colleges which award degrees 
in the “science” of Education. Their 
shortcomings have already been ade- 
quately exposed. I am _ concerned 
with courses of training in the arts 
subjects leading to the M.A. and 
Ph. D. degrees. 


| ed me take as an example what 
happens in practice to a candi- 
date for an advanced degree in 
English. If he graduates from the 
college with which I am associated, 
he will probably have, besides his 
major in English, a fairly good general 
background in the humanities: two 
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years of a foreign language, courses 
in history (or government), philosophy 
(or mathematics), art (or music), 
and perhaps a course in economics 
and one in psychology. This is better 
preparation for teaching English or 
for employment in the fields of 
journalism, advertising, and personnel 
work than he will get in most graduate 
schools. And he will still know 
very little. For the M.A. he will be 
required to take a minimum of ten 
to twelve full-year courses in English. 
He may take some of his work in 
other departments, but he is not 
required to. He is in any event 
rarely required to show much knowl- 
edge of anything outside his own 
field. This, in my opinion, is one 
instance in which the graduate schools 
fail to accept an important responsi- 
bility. In most graduate schools, 
implicitly, if not explicitly, the indi- 
vidual department makes known its 
preference that the student take all 
his work in that department. What 
happens to the undergraduate course 
in the history of art or music or the 
principles of philosophy and logic? 
The student will quite reasonably 
conclude that these courses are not 
regarded as significant by his graduate- 
school department, and he will settle 
down into the rut of memorizing the 
tantalizing and tangled evidence con- 
cerning the “X” in Mary Shelley’s 
diary, the identification of Marguerite 
in Matthew Arnold’s poems, or the 
relationship of the Angria and Gondal 
legends to the major published works 
of the Bronté sisters. He will know 
rather little about the broad historical 
and artistic movements throughout 
Europe, he will know less about the 
place of English (or American) litera- 
ture in the cultural history of Western 
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civilization, and he will know still less 
about why a particular work has 
survived and deserves to continue to 
survive. When he begins to teach, 
he will repeat the same clichés he has 
been taught and he will rehash the 
same old stuff in the same old way. 
In short, at best he will be an excellent 
parrot, a tireless jukebox mechanically 
grinding out the same old tune. 
This pattern is repeated when my 
hypothetical candidate goes on to 
his Ph. D. studies. The needle will 
sink deeper into the groove and the 
range of tunes will become smaller. 
Why? Specialization has made the 
word humanities meaningless. Mass 
production has overshadowed qualita- 
tive teaching and learning. It is 
the rare college or university teacher 
who receives a promotion because he 
is a stimulating and perceptive 
teacher. Advancement is_ largely 
dependent upon productivity. Highly 
technical bibliographic studies de- 
signed for a small audience of special- 
ists rate higher than the effective 
classroom teaching of a large and 
varied audience of human beings. 
And the longer the list of such studies, 
the more important a wheel the 
writer is likely to be in the academic 
gristmill. It must startle the non- 
college man to learn that a graduate 
student often receives the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree without ever having 
taken a course in philosophy and 
frequently without ever having read 
a work of philosophy firsthand. This 
should startle the graduate-school 
teacher even more. The foreign- 
language requirement for the Ph. D., 
usually French and German, is almost 
as hypocritical. I have known stu- 
dents who have never studied Ger- 
man, for example, but took a one- 
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semester cram course in graduate 
school, passed the required reading 
examination, and to this day can no 
more read German than I can read 
Urdu. Most of the newly recruited 
English teachers, having received 
their properly accredited union cards 
after years of hard labor and great 
expense, know little history, less 
philosophy, and almost no theology. 
Make the proper substitutions and 
this holds true of majors in any of the 
other humanities. 

“Should we do all this?” the 
university teacher may ask. “If 
we do,” he may continue, “the 
graduate student must add a few 
more years and a few more thousand 
dollars to the present time and cost 
of his education.” 

No, of course, the graduate schools 
cannot be expected to give a student 
a solid foundation in his major field, 
a thorough knowledge of two foreign 
languages, and a broad but coherent 
sweep of related fields. 

“Why harangue us?” university 
staffs may shrug. 

The fault is theirs because they 
are in the best position effectively 
to shift the responsibility. The grad- 
uate schools once assumed that a 
candidate for an advanced degree 
had a thorough knowledge not only 
of French and German but also of 
Latin, and sometimes Greek; they 
once assumed that a candidate already 
had a thorough foundation in philos- 
ophy and theology; they once assumed 
that he had acquired a sound knowl- 
edge of the principles of logic and 
mathematics. They were not con- 
cerned with where or how these 
candidates acquired that knowledge. 
But without it, the candidate was 
ineligible for an advanced degree. 
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If we bring these required subjects 
up to date, recognizing that changes 
in our culture have necessitated 
changes in academic requirements, 
we are still faced with the same 
problem. The preparation from the 
elementary schools up to the uni- 
versities is qualitatively inadequate, 
and the entrance requirements from 
the top down are hypocritical. Today, 
the universities give cram courses. 
And the schools will soon, no doubt, 
require psychiatric treatment for all 
children who would rather read than 
dance. 

The situation on the undergraduate 
level is even worse. Innumerable 
colleges of good standing now offer 
all kinds of review courses of high- 
school subjects. Almost every col- 
lege gives a course in, of all things, 
elementary composition; and courses 
in Engineering English or Business 
English, whatever they may be, are 
common. In effect, the first year or 
two of the undergraduate curriculum 
is taken up with high-school work, 
the high schools undoubtedly review 
much elementary-school material, and 
the graduate schools waste much 
time going over material that the 
student should have had as an under- 
graduate. To find an eighteenth- 
century scholar reviewing the facts 
of Swift’s life as they are given in a 
twenty-page introduction of a paper- 
bound reprint of Gulliver's Travels is 
nothing short of a parody on learning. 


HAT is the solution? First, 

colleges should insist on far 
more stringent entrance requirements. 
These might well involve from three 
to six years of a foreign language, 
unless the present farce is laughed 
entirely out of the educational system. 
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Experiments with foreign-language 
teaching in the elementary schools 
have, in any event, already been 
successfully tried. Furthermore, in 
a world so closely interrelated eco- 
nomically and politically as ours, 
some knowledge of a foreign language 
might be of real advantage to future 
plumbers, garage mechanics, or even 
garbage collectors. If it served no 
other purpose than to improve their 
skill in reading a newspaper, such a 
requirement would be worth while. 
No student should be admitted to 
college, no matter how intelligent 
otherwise, if he is so lacking in ability 
to write English that he must take 
a course in elementary composition. 
There is no excuse for the inability 
of an intelligent student of real 
college caliber, whether a potential 
engineer, mathematician, chemist, or 
doctor, to write at least accurate 
English and to have a full understand- 
ing of what he is doing when he 
writes. Good English, however the 
individual grammarian defines it, is 
certainly not the private reserve 
of the English major. This is true, 
also, where other basic subjects are 
concerned. Only when the colleges 
have the courage to refuse admission 
to ill-prepared students, no matter 
how intelligent, will the taxpayer- 
parent change his attitude; only then 
will he put pressure on the schools 
he supports to educate his children 
and not merely keep them out of 
mischief until it is time for them to 
receive their good-conduct ribbons 
at graduation. A good many child 
psychologists and educational theo- 
rists will then have the opportunity 
of rediscovering the hardiness of 
these much-vaunted “delicate per- 
sonalities.” A little less play and a 
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little more work will bring school 
life into much closer alignment with 
the realities of the adult world. 
Perhaps we may help our youngsters 
to rediscover that work and pleasure 
are not incompatible, sometimes not 
even different, aspects of life. Doing 
the work one enjoys and knowing 
how to enjoy the work one does 
may prove to be an excellent alterna- 
tive to comic sheets and football 
practice. 

The colleges, shaking in their 
financial boots, have been afraid 
to try this “get-tough” policy. But 
with enrollments scheduled to sky- 
rocket in the next five to ten years, 
their opportunity is at hand. This 
policy is not inhumane. It need not 
be put into full effect in one year. 
Tremendous strides can be made 
even if the colleges consistently and 
persistently raise their requirements 
step by step for the next four or five 
entering classes. Once more we may 
produce well-educated, well-adjusted 
human beings instead of statistics 
for psychiatric reports. Raising the 
entrance requirements from the 
graduate-school level down, in order 
to force the lower echelons (from 
the elementary school up) to produce 
better-equipped candidates for college 
degrees and high-school diplomas, is 
the first step toward an education 
which is worth the money it costs. 

The second step is for the graduate 
schools to reassert their humanitarian 
responsibilities and to cease empha- 
sizing mechanistic industrial efficiency. 
Mass production and_ high-quality 
products may go hand in hand 
in the manufacture of nuts and 
bolts, but mass production fails miser- 
ably when the product is human 
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OLLEGES devise and revise 
( curriculums, and it is a good 

thing. It is important to 
respond to the continued need for 
the revitalization of education; to 
consider its relative usefulness under 
changing world conditions; to probe 
the timeless significance underlying 
its particular form. But such investi- 
gations rarely tackle one of the 
fundamental factors determining edu- 
cational success or failure: the teacher 
and his relationship to study and 
students. Books on education have 
always stressed the need for good 
teaching as a matter of course. 
They have defined it more or less in 
the following terms: Good teaching, 
particularly on the secondary-school 
or undergraduate college level, con- 
sists not merely in the effective 
transfer of a satisfactory amount of 
knowledge from teacher to student 
(a book can accomplish the same); 
it does not merely follow a sound 
method practicing and demonstrating 
an intelligent search for and appraisal 
of relevant causes and results; it also 
awakens enthusiasm and develops 
a desire for learning, while tempering 
them (and this is indeed important) 
with an understanding of the limits 
of knowledge and its influence on 
human life and personal happiness. 
It is generally assumed that, to 
grasp this blend of enthusiasm and 


self-restraint, to benefit by its sound- 
ness in his own pursuit of maturity, 
the student needs the living example 
of the good teacher. 

I subscribe to such a definition of 
good teaching—as it is generally 
subscribed to—and to the resulting 
justification of the teacher and not 
the lecturer only, in person or by 
radio and television, as the embodi- 
ment and instrument of good teaching 
sine qua non. However, this only 
complicates the problem. For how is 
he to be discovered except by a 
lengthy process of trial and error? 
And how can we be sure that he will 
remain a good teacher over a long 
period of years, assuming that he was 
one once in the ardor and vigor of 
youthful idealism? 

I am asking this question of myself 
rather than in the abstract. It is a 
crucial question for us teachers, not 
only because the success of our work 
depends on whether we realize what 
we are like and what we are doing, 
but most of all because our own self- 
respect and stability stand or fall 
with it. 

It is difficult to appraise oneself 
and his effect on his students. Popu- 
larity is deceptive. It may well be 
based on a teacher’s gift of entertain- 
ment rather than on his personal 
distinction. It may be the result of 
easy marking or of his popular field. 
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A so-called popular course may leave 
no mark on the student or, worse, 
may leave a memory of wasted time 
with him who, later, wishes he had 
got more out of his student years. 
He may then come to like the 
memory of his hard and unglamorous 
courses much better. 

Yet it is of importance for the 
teacher to establish from the begin- 
ning an attitude of willing and inter- 
ested co-operation in his students. In 
this respect it is certainly to his 
advantage to be popular. However, 
such an attitude is not very difficult 
to bring about for, as a rule, courses 
are easiest in the beginning, and the 
very beginning itself, a new subject- 
matter and a new teacher, creates a 
considerable amount of eagerness in 
the majority of normal students. 
The real problem begins when the 
work gets tougher as the course 
progresses. A certain number of stu- 
dent casualties then become, perhaps, 
unavoidable. 

Jacques Barzun once made the 
remark that there are unteachable 
students. The temptation to agree 
with him is great, especially if we 
consider the present tendency to 
admit nearly everybody who has 
the money to higher learning. How- 
ever, my own recurring experiences 
of this kind have never quite ceased 
to bother me. I keep arguing with 
myself that there ought to be a way of 
overcoming the falling off of interest 
and the lack of effort, often caused 
by discouragement, which invariably 
occur sooner or later in a certain 
proportion of my students. To be 
sure, they are at fault—but how about 
myself? It is easy for me to see 
that they fall down in some way. 
Is it perhaps just as easy for them 
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to see that I fall down, although I 
cannot see it? It is an uncomfortable 
question and one which will have 
presented itself to all interested 
teachers at all times. 


UR attempts at solving this 

difficulty can be aided greatly 
by our remaining students ourselves. 
We then retain the ability to feel 
with our students even though the 
widening age gap may interfere to 
some extent. Empathy establishes 
contact as nothing else will. It 
creates a sense of comradeship which 
has nothing to do with personal 
intimacy but everything to do with 
effective mental co-operation. I do 
not mean primarily that we should 
keep on learning how to teach better 
or adding to our factual mastery of 
our field. Such learning I take to be 
a matter of course. In this sort of 


learning we are not really comparable 
to our students for we are far from 


being beginners. We learn in a 
limited, specialized way. What I 
mean is learning in a more elementary 
sense. We should instinctively or 
deliberately cultivate the habit of 
going outside our special field and of 
remaining students in the full, deflat- 
ing sense of the word. In twenty 
years of teaching I have audited 
courses in Italian, Roman, and Greek, 
in history and philosophy, in art and 
in economics. These studies have 
had no immediate and particular 
relation to my own subject-matter 
(German language and literature), 
although every field, of course, has 
points of contact with most others. 
I benefited from them primarily 
because they were renewed experi- 
ences of elementary learning. The 
very fact that I was listening instead 
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of holding forth, that I was on the 
receiving end instead of disbursing 
knowledge, was to my mind what a 
vitamin is to the body. The more 
ignorant I was with regard to a 
subject, the more completely revital- 
izing the experience seemed to me. 

Learning is discovering, and the 
sense of discovery is deeply exciting. 
Teachers, by contrast, are there to 
explain. Explanation can very easily 
become routine. We know before- 
hand what we are going to explain, 
we may have explained it many times 
to successive student generations. 
By and by our explanation, therefore, 
may lose the element of discovery 
and its vital stimulus. As a result, 
the student on his part may not be 
caught up in the true process of 
learning but simply accept the infor- 
mation we hand him as something 
to be “learned,” that is, to be com- 
mitted to memory. When we teachers 
reach the point where we no longer 
share in the excitement of under- 
standing but rattle off our instructions 
expertly, it is time to make some 
deliberate change; perhaps to teach a 
different course, or to investigate our 
subject-matter from a _ completely 
new angle, or to examine our whole 
attitude critically in regard to our 
field of specialization, our students, 
and ourselves. 

My own field is literature. It is a 
subject-matter which is popular in 
itself and stimulating to the interest 
of students. Its appeal is so varied, 
it touches on so many basic and 
generally human experiences, that 
it is relatively easy for the teacher 
to arouse and to hold attention. 
Yet it is my observation that stu- 
dents of literature and teachers of 
literature not infrequently are unre- 
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sponsive to literature as a form of 
art or as an expression of life. They 
study facts, they gather information, 
they compare, they try very hard to 
know the past and the present; but 
they fail to respond to literature with 
the exciting sense of discovery and 
understanding. In my own under- 
graduate years I often found fellow stu- 
dents who were not majoring in litera- 
ture more receptive to the aesthetic and 
human values of literature than the 
professionals; and, likewise, professors 
in other fields would sometimes sur- 
prise me by making comments on 
some literary work which were subtler 
and more truly significant than the 
lectures by my teachers of literature. 
Such experiences confirmed for me 
the truth of Goethe’s words that it is 
the amateur who is apt to benefit 
most deeply from his studies. Goethe 
was not thinking of what we com- 
monly call the amateur approach, 
with its lack of professional thorough- 
ness, seriousness of purpose, or sense 
of responsibility. What he meant 
was that we should never forget that 
any particular field of knowledge is 
only part of reality, and that life is 
greater and more important than any 
one part. Specialists often get trapped 
in their fields, even in one corner of 
an already narrowly specialized study. 
In such a situation, though their own 
interest in what they are doing 
remains alive and a deep satisfaction 
to them, their endeavors and the fact 
that they devote all their time and 
effort to them may seem almost 
grotesque and ludicrous to their 
young students, for whom this is 
only one small item in a vast world 
of potential knowledge and of chal- 
lenging problems. A scholar, if he 
is also a teacher, must guard against 
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giving this impression, because, no 
matter how superficial the students’ 
viewpoint may appear to him, it 
stands between him and his success 
as an educator. 


O BE a scholar and yet to be 
fully aware of the relative impor- 
tance of one’s particular field; to be 
able to retain the attitude of the 
amateur while acquiring and exer- 
cising the skill of the professional; to 
rform one’s job not as a duty 
dulled by routine but as a chance for 
discovery shared by the students; to 
combine all this, is essential to good 
teaching. It requires something which 
has become very scarce in teaching 
circles: it requires leisure. 

Our time has not been kind to 
teachers. Inflation has cut their 
incomes to such an extent that they 
have had to lower their living stand- 


ards drastically. No more domestic 
help in a teacher’s household. No 
more funds for travel, for books, for 


time out to study. This situation 
has been developing over a number 
of years. It has become serious. 
A few manage to get fellowships; 
often they are those who care least 
for teaching. Fellowships, sabbati- 
cals once in a while, are fine; every- 
body in any profession should have 
them. But much more important 
still is a limited amount of leisure 
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year in, year out. College teachers 
have longer vacations than most 
other professional men, and this has 
been enabling them so far to keep up 
the quality of their work. But they 
are now increasingly compelled to 
make use of their vacations to earn 
extra money. In their vacations 
they should be able to see new people 
and places, to read new and different 
books—outside their own fields too— 
to try their minds in the kind of 
research which need not pay off in 
dollars and cents and might not 
even result in a published article, 
but would afford them the joy of 
seeking and the satisfaction of learn- 
ing. Instead, they take a summer 
job or sit at home, cramped in order 
to save every penny possible. 

Of course, the teaching profession is 
not alone in this. The middle class 
as a whole, its professional group 
most of all, feels the sure, slow, 
enervating effect of our creeping 
inflation. I am calling attention to 
the plight of the teaching profession 
in particular because the teachers are 
the recognized guides and trainers of 
the young. What hurts them, there- 
fore, indirectly is apt to hurt our 
whole future. If the teacher turns 
into a grind, a jobholder pure and 
simple, he cannot deliver what we 
have been in the habit of expecting 
from him: a truly liberal education. 
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Undergraduate and Lay Research 


By ARTHUR KATONA 


A Means of Drawing Students and Laymen to Scientific Thought 
and Action on Everyday Problems 


OCIAL research, unfortunately, 

is a virtual monopoly of grad- 

uate students and professionals. 
This is not a healthy state of affairs 
for education or for social science. 
Since few students continue their 
studies on a graduate level, the 
overwhelming majority are confined 
to the verbalistic atmosphere of books 
and lectures and seldom get a chance 
to examine the exciting world of men 
and affairs outside the classroom 
upon which the book knowledge is 
supposedly based. Research that 


might be of value to the community 
or to the professional worker is lost. 
Also lost is a potential of research 


workers and methods. Individuals 
who might develop into gifted research 
workers may go undiscovered for lack 
of opportunity, and fresh methods 
that might have been worked out by 
nonprofessionals do not eventuate. 
Beyond these possibilities, the 
greatest value of undergraduate and 
lay research is that it may help 
students and laymen to think and 
act in accord with scientific principles. 
It may constitute basic social-scientific 
training for good citizenship. It may 
represent good citizenship in action. 
Most students will not become 
professional social scientists. They 
will become citizens, and they should 
learn to analyze and understand 


human society as they live in the 
midst of it day by day. They 
should learn methods of validating 
what they see and not jump to conclu- 
sions on the basis of their prejudices. 

Many more needs for research exist 
than can be covered by the experts; 
here useful work may be done by 
undergraduates and laymen under 
qualified guidance and organization. 
In a number of situations simple 
methods are more suitable than elab- 
orate ones. Methods depend upon 
the purpose in mind and the attendant 
circumstances, as any good research 
worker knows. 

The meager provisions for under- 
graduate research in our colleges may 
be underscored by a consideration of 
textbooks and the conventional term 
paper. Few textbooks used in under- 
graduate courses have sections on 
research. The term paper, a common 
written requirement for undergradu- 
ates, is hardly more than a dull 
library chore, a routine rehashing of 
materials from books and journals. 

If science is organized common 
sense, as Michael F. Guyer has said, 
then possibly research may be looked 
upon as organized sensing. When, 
for instance, ordinary casual observa- 
tion becomes organized, that is, 
planned, pointed up, alerted, purpose- 
ful, and related to a definite need or 
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problem, it is being transformed into 
research on some level. 

Research must not become an 
esoteric monopoly of insiders. Nor 
need it be encumbered as it increas- 
ingly is with the technical jargon that 
in the social sciences is approaching 
a kind of obscurantist lingo. Nor, 
again, need it be padded with the 
elaborate trivia that make of some 
research projects a pompous show. 
Properly organized, research may 
be carried on in a number of 
simple forms by nonprofessionals. 

While the over-all range of research 
goes from the very simple to the 
very complex, depending upon the 
needs of the situation, every step in 
the range may be genuinely scientific. 
This does not at all imply that the 
research done by a novice may be 
equated with the research of an 
expert; it means that within the limits 
set by simple, forthright methods, 
carefully planned and organized, 
sound research may be done. 


HE following are methods which, 
used in elementary fashion, may 
be productive of valid results. The 
methods overlap, but they are treated 
separately in order to give each its 
proper descriptive emphasis. They 
may be used singly or in combination, 
as the researcher chooses, in keeping 
with the situation at hand. _IIlustra- 
tions are given in the form of brief 
excerpts and paraphrases. In the 
projects from which the illustrations 
are drawn, a change was wrought by 
organized sensing that occurs in all 
genuine research: things ordinarily 
overlooked were noted, and that 
which seemed meaningless took on 
significance; the area became an inter- 
esting field of scientific exploration. 
When the student’s casual observa- 
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tion becomes research observation, it 
is focused according to plan. The 
researcher does not merely look, he 
looks selectively, purposively, keenly, 
and makes a special effort to retain 
the impressions which he will record 
sooner or later. He arranges details 
into a pattern in keeping with the 
goal of his project. 

The following excerpt from a report 
on student study habits shows what 
instructive details may be found in a 
library scene, once the observer trains 
his eyes on matters relevant to his 
purpose. 

At 7:45 a fellow entered and set to 
work. I watched him put his nose in 
his book and move his jaws up and down 
to get the most out of his gum. He 
kept it up until 8, when a girl took a seat 
beside him. He gave her a cheery 
“Hello” and went back to work. At 
8:15 he stopped to talk to the girl, tried 
to resume studying, but from there on his 
mind wandered. Fifteen minutes later 
another fellow came up, was introduced 
to the girl, and, after conversing for a few 
minutes, left. The two remaining kept 
on talking, tried to get back to their 
studies, but every few minutes would 
return to their conversation. They left 
together at 9:20. 

A few hours of such observation are 
enough to convince anyone that the 
library as a place to study is a farce. 
For a social get-together spot it can 
compare favorably with the student 
center minus the dancing. 


The research participation of the 
inexperienced worker follows an organ- 
ized purpose. He joins the activity 
or situation in question and shares it, 
but with his eyes and ears extra 
open, as it were, for what goes on. 
His research scheme will decide the 
range of activity to be observed, 
which means he will be alerted 
beforehand according to plan. 


UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 


HE undergraduate can be intro- 

duced to adequate means of 
gathering data—the interview, the 
questionnaire, and the case study. 
The gathering of data, not only in 
the library but in offices, agencies, 
and institutions carrying on work 
that the data represent, provides 
valuable research practice and infor- 
mation. Selection, organization, and 
use of the data will be determined, of 
course, by the research plan. Bureaus 
of vital statistics, welfare agencies, 
courts, police stations, prisons, schools, 
youth centers, and the like, may yield 
stores of interesting material. The 
undergraduate may learn, too, how 
these places function. 

Looking for data is like a hunt. 
The researcher has his ups and downs 
and learns how and where to get his 
quarry, as the following selection 
from a research report indicates. 

The Census Reports did not yield 
quite what I wanted, but an M.S. thesis 
helped a good deal. In the Probate 
Court I found the figures for marriage 
and in the office of the Clerk of Courts 
I located the divorce and separation 
statistics. The woman in charge was 
very obliging, interested in what I was 
doing, and very willing to talk with me. 
The head social worker in charge of Aid 
to Dependent Children said he could 
give me very little information since most 
of the new cases came from disability and 
not desertion. The Red Cross secretary 
was quite helpful and gave me a number 
of cases in detail. She also ventured to 
explain the reasons why divorce and 
desertion rates were increasing. 

The “practical” kind of statistics 
is stressed, that is, the use of round 
figures giving amounts, parts, per- 
centages, proportions, totals, ranges, 
rates, ratios, averages, and the like. 
Such complicated techniques as corre- 
lation, tests of significance, factor 
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analysis, and so on, are left for more 
advanced research levels. Though 
statisticians may consider this prac- 
tical kind of statistics rudimentary, 
it makes sense to the public, and 
it will produce sound research in its 
own right. In elementary as well as 
in advanced statistical research, the 
use of pictures, charts, clear-cut 
explanations, and local color will 
make the figures come to life. 

Here are some percentages from a 
statistical summary of dating, part 
of a survey of campus recreation that 
is high-lighted with human interest: 


The first and foremost pastime on this 
campus is dating. It was found that 
most students date two, three, or four 
times per week, the percentage of those 
dating no, or one, time being approxi- 
mately equal, and the percentage of 
those dating’ five or seven times being 
the same. No one claimed to have dated 
six nights out of the week. The per- 
centages are tabled as follows: 


Per Cento 
Students 


Nights 


Per Cent of Nights 
per Week k 


Students per Wee 


One’s own and others’ experiences 
may be studied, reviewed, and ana- 
lyzed so as to be productive of 
research. As the student gains knowl- 
edge and understanding, his life 
experiences are seen in a new light; 
and, newly examined, they, in turn, 
will illuminate his studies. Recalling 
and studying one’s experiences in an 
organized way may constitute an 
important feature of a research project. 

The experiences of a research worker 
as a small-town girl aided her greatly 
in making a study of the adjustments 
of small-town girls to college life. 

There are quite a few things in college 
life that shock the small-town girl. The 
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amount of smoking and drinking carried 
on in the open disturb her at the very 
outset. At home, as I have pointed out, 
these practices are considered vices only 
to be engaged in by the lower type of girl. 
Suddenly the girl from the small town 
sees that girls whom she considers nice 
do these things that she has been told 
all her life nice girls do not do. One of 
several things may happen. She may 
suddenly become very broad-minded and 
take the attitude that everyone has his 
own life to lead. . . . On the other hand 
she can make herself very unhappy by 
taking a strict, moralistic attitude. .. . 
Then there is the girl who smoked and 
drank at home but had to keep it under 
cover. Now there is nothing to hold her 
back or act as a control. . . . There are 
interesting cases of girls who did not 
drink in high school and came to college 
and still didn’t drink but who went home 
about every week end and got themselves 
under the weather. They seemed to be 
doing so because that was what the home 
town expected of college students and 
they didn’t want to disappoint the town. 


ITH a little ingenuity it is 
surprising how many experi- 
mental situations can be set up in 
social research. The lack of lab- 
oratory and “guinea pigs” need not 
be a handicap. One may learn a 
good deal about race and religious 
relations, for instance, by posing 
as a Negro or Jew and noting the 
reactions of others. One may stage 
a scene in a group setting and 
see what happens. Individuals and 
groups may be brought together in 
various ways planned in advance, 
and the results carefully observed. 
Techniques of social adjustment may 
be tested in different situations." 
The research worker may compare 


1Experimentation in interracial recreation is 
brought to successful fruition in: Arthur Katona, 
“Start the Semester with a Neighborhood Party,” 
Common Ground, VII (Winter, 1947), pp. 88-90. 
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the situation revealed in his study 
with situations elsewhere, or he may 
make comparisons within his study. 
The setup of a local youth center, for 
instance, may be contrasted with 
setups in other communities. From 
these comparisons may come sug- 
gestions for improvement of the local 
situation. As a matter of fact, most 
community-research projects may be 
utilized for the benefit of the com- 
munity under study. The following 
excerpts are from a study of a youth 
center that was discontinued. Com- 
parisons were made with successful 
centers, one of which a journalist has 
described in superb fashion from its 
founding to its expanded functioning. 

The story of the early existence of 
the youth center is so tangled and 
obscure that it is difficult to organize it 
chronologically. . . . The two adult 
boards sharing, or rather arguing over, 
the sponsorship, apparently came into 
headlong conflict, and one of them 
resigned in a body. 


It was only with numerous phone calls 
and desperate begging that enough par- 
ents were enlisted to register the members 


for the new fall session. Seldom did 2 
parent appear to check membership 
cards at the door. Even though total 
membership had declined considerably 
and daily attendance dropped even 
worse, it was impossible for the director 
to check cards at the door and at the 
same time oversee the recreational 
activities. 
The principle which underlies the 
sampling technique, that a part may 
represent the whole, may be put to 
good use in the simple as well as in 
the elaborate forms of research. Good 
common sense applied with due regard 
to the careful choice of a representa- 
tive part may be as effective as 
high-powered sampling techniques. 


UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 


In an attempt to ascertain the 
interest of students in political and 
social issues, an undergraduate made 
an intensive study of sixty students 
drawn from various campus groupings 
and checked his findings with observa- 
tion of the student body in general, 
participation in campus activities, 
and interview of students and faculty 
members. Some of his findings follow: 


Only 20 out of the 60 knew who the 
president of the Student Council was. 
These were all upperclassmen. 

Five thought Henry Wallace was a 
Communist; 3 felt he should be shot for 
making speeches against the foreign 
policy of the United States; 10 said he 
was a good man but too radical; 4 wanted 
him to be the next president of the 
country; 22 said they didn’t know 
enough about him to make a statement; 
6 said he represented the liberals; 2 
maintained he was a good capitalist; 
8 simply said he was a good man. Only 
13 knew he was the editor of the New 
Republic. None of those who opposed 
him had read the magazine. 

“Are you interested in political and 
social issues?” This question received 
the disparaging result of 44 “‘no’s” and 
16 “yes’s.” Six sociology majors answered 
negatively, and 21 of the 25 females 
answered “no.” 

“What magazines do you read?” 
The magazines were limited to those 
which deal with current events. Only 
4 had read the New Republic; 30 had 
never heard of it. Twenty-nine read 
Life regularly; 25, Reader’s Digest; 16, 
Time; 1, U.S. News and World Report; 1, 
Newsweek; 4, PM. Twenty-two read no 
periodicals; some because they weren’t 
interested in what is happening in the 
world, others because they believed the 
magazines were propaganda agents, and 
still others because they were completely 
indifferent. 


The survey method of research 
involves making an inventory of 
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characteristics of a given area. It 
may be an over-all study of resources, 
people, and folkways of an entire 
community, its “life.” Or it may be 
an examination of selected features of 
community living such as housing 
facilities or provisions for recreation. 
In the actual gathering of data one 
may use a number of the methods 
described as befits his purpose. 

Parts of a report on housing for 
student veterans are as follows: 

In one of our preliminary interviews 
a university official claimed that, to his 
knowledge, all veterans were well satisfied 
with housing conditions. This was proved 
by the survey to be a fallacy. If the 
university appears indifferent to the 
matter, what then can be expected of the 
citizens of the town? 

It would be impractical to describe all 
the rooms in this building, so we shall 
take a typical example. This room 
houses four men. One tiny rug is on the 
floor and it was furnished by the students. 
There are no curtains or screens at the 
windows. Study facilities consist of two 
desks. Sanitation provisions are very 
poor; only two showers serve the entire 
group of thirty-two roomers. Many men 
are forced to use the same bathroom 
facilities and consequently the equipment 
is very hard to keep clean and sanitary. 


How to verify his findings is 
always a problem for the researcher, 
for he wants to be reasonably sure 
that they are accurate and authentic. 
So he must needs consult other 
sources than his original ones and 
also see whether his data are corrobo- 
rated by actual events. In _ the 
sampling study cited, the investi- 
gator, as previously mentioned, ob- 
served the behavior of students, took 
part in campus activities, and inter- 
viewed students and professors, all in 
addition to his basic project. 
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The brief quotation to follow indi- 
cates how survey data on discrimina- 
tion against the Negro were checked: 


We checked with each other, with 
white and with Negro townspeople, and 
we checked one service agency against 
the other. 


IHERE is plenty of room for 

undergraduate and lay research 
of the kind that has been described. 
Problems, situations, and needs exist 
right under one’s nose, waiting to be 
studied and analyzed. 

The projects carried on by under- 
graduates and laymen may be accepted 
as genuine research on their own 
merits. The data and conclusions 
therefrom may be of scientific and 
social value. While errors result from, 
let us say, the crudity and simplicity 
of the approach, let us not forget 
that errors in the other direction are 
made on the professional level. The 
experts, in their overrefinements of 
techniques, may refine away the real 
problem. The baby is thrown out 
with the bath. 

Undergraduate and lay research 
may be performed as a community 
service; it may help meet local needs. 
The information, recommendations, 
and attendant action may change 
community living for the better. 
Research workers and community 
members may work as a team on com- 
munity problems. So, too, research 
on the campus may help create a 
better understanding of students and 
their problems. It may help faculty 
members keep up with student life, 
too often an unknown to teachers 
and administrators. It may reveal 
needs and it may aid in their fulfill- 
ment. In certain attitude surveys, 
youthful, naive investigators may be 
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more successful in drawing out atti- 
tudes than older, sophisticated ones 
since the persons interviewed are 
more likely to vent their feelings 
on, and lecture their ideals to, the 
“‘misguided”’ youngsters who presume 
to make inquiries. 

Undergraduate research proves to 
be an invaluable teaching aid. It 
concretizes study, livens lectures and 
discussions, and improves individual 
and class morale by providing useful, 
interesting project work. A research 
project related to the course makes a 
lively and profitable substitute for the 
conventional final examination. 

Moreover, perhaps this teaching 
approach will help solve the problem 
of the politically illiterate and socially 
indifferent student. He is bound to 
face up to live issues outside his 
narrow round of books, lectures, and 
credits. Maybe these issues will pull 
him out of the social whirl of dates, 
dances, queen contests, proms, pledg- 
ings, football games, and homecomings 
that constitute the present core of 
college life. Maybe these issues, 
related to others, will bring him to 
concerned awareness of our troubled 
world in which he, willy-nilly, has 
to live. 

Our duty as educators, it should be 
emphasized, is to try to develop the 
student into a socially conscious, 
politically intelligent citizen who will 
take an active responsibility for the 
democratic welfare of the society in 
which he lives. We must try to 
impart the scientific attitude along 
with social responsibility to all stu- 
dents, not just to those specializing in 
a science. 

Undergraduate research provides 
training for social service, for pro- 

[Continued on page 335) 
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Higher Education in Puerto Rico 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


A Record of Rapid Advancement 


N EXAMPLE of great faith 
A: the belief that education 
is capable of solving all 
political and social problems is to be 
found in the little island of Puerto 
Rico, formerly a colonial possession, 
but now a self-governing “Free 
Commonwealth” closely associated 
with the United States. During a 
day of flag-raising and parading, 
July 25, 1952, the Island’s 2,250,000 
people celebrated the adoption of 
their new constitution, which became 
effective exactly fifty-four years from 


the day the United States troops 
landed on Puerto Rico in the Spanish- 


American War. The Constitution— 
accepted in a referendum by the 
people, approved by the United States 
Congress, and signed by the Presi- 
dent—put the internal affairs of the 
Island completely in the hands of its 
elected lawmakers. It abolished the 
power of the United States Congress 
to repeal insular laws, took away 
from the United States President the 
power to appoint such local officials 
as auditors and supreme court jus- 
tices, and left the way open for 
eventual statehood. Governor Luis 
Mujfioz Marin, who had been active 
in establishing the Constitution ever 
since he became Puerto Rico’s first 
elected governor in 1948, said that 
with the new order “colonialism 
comes to and end” in the Island. 


Strong impetus to the movement 
which led to this important finale 
was furnished by the willingness of 
the American Government to make 
the Puerto Ricans first-class citizens 
of the United States in recognition 
of their rapid educational advance- 
ment in recent years and their eager- 
ness to utilize their rising educational 
achievements in solving their political, 
social, and economic problems. 

The explanation of the difficulties 
Puerto Rico has faced can be found 
in the history of the Island and in its 
lack of natural resources. Four hun- 
dred years of Spanish rule left Puerto 
Rico in bad economic straits. Cul- 
turally, it is still basically Spanish, 
though the last half-century has 
brought about a gradual infiltration 
of American ideas. Spanish, the 
language of the Island, is used in the 
schools, but English is a required 
subject (and is taught with some 
queer results so far as the King’s 
English is concerned). 

The social structure is rather 
simple—a large lower class, and a 
small middle class trying to imitate 
the way of life of the few rich, the 
local élite, whose status is determined 
by prestige deriving from family, 
especially a long line of Spanish 
ancestry. Well-to-do individuals and 
members of the middle classes visit 
the United States periodically (usu- 
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ally New York or Florida), for 
pleasure, education, business, or 
medical care. They attend the Ameri- 
can theaters, night clubs, and movies, 
and speak English when they have 
to; but the Spanish language is the 
main form of communication. In 
short, the Spanish cultural pattern 
predominates. 

Much of Puerto Rico’s nationalism 
stems from its Spanish heritage, and, 
actually, its educational problems 
have stemmed from that very same 
root. Before the American occupa- 
tion there were few public schools 
and no institutions of higher learning. 

The wealthy provided education 
in their own homes or sent their 
children abroad. Only with the trans- 
fer of the Island to the United States 
did education become the first con- 
cern of the Puerto Rican Government. 
After consistent expenditure of 25 


to 40 per cent of the budget for half 
a century, illiteracy has been reduced 
from nearly 80 per cent to little more 


than 20 per cent. Puerto Ricans 
who come to the United States or 
compete with American-born citizens 
for federal appointments find an 
insufficient knowledge of English to 
be probably their greatest problem. 
The consistent policy established by 
mainland commissioners of education 
of making English the official language 
of instruction was abandoned when 
Puerto Rico took over the control 
of its educational system in 1949: 
English is now taught as a second 
language (and mostly by Puerto 
Rican teachers whose mother tongue 
is Spanish). 


HE system of public education, 
operating under the 6-3-3 plan, 
is under the direct supervision of the 
Department of Education, but school 
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facilities are not good enough for the 
rapidly growing population. The 
problem of education is mitigated 
by the efforts of the University of 
Puerto Rico and related educational 
institutions to advance the industriali- 
zation plans of the government. 

There are five universities on the 
Island. The University of Puerto 
Rico, the most modern and advanced 
in the Caribbean area (if not in all of 
Spanish-speaking South America), 
graduates approximately 5,000 stu- 
dents annually. The College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts in Maya- 
giiez and the College of Medicine in 
San Juan (until recently the School 
of Tropical Medicine under the 
auspices of the Columbia University 
School of Medicine) are affiliates of 
the University of Puerto Rico. All 
instruction is in Spanish, English 
being used in individual subjects in 
the curriculum. 

Beginning as a normal school in 
1g00, the University of Puerto Rico 
now has over 12,000 students in 
regular attendance. There are Colleges 
of Education, Commerce, Human- 
ities, Law, Pharmacy, Physical Sci- 
ences, Public Administration, and 
Social Sciences; a Museum of History 
and Arts; and, organized as a separate 
department reporting directly to the 
Chancellor, a School of Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education. The 
University’s emphasis on scientific 
and practical subjects was long 
regarded with suspicion by Puerto 
Ricans steeped in the Spanish classical 
tradition of fine arts, law, and letters. 
Enrollment barely exceeded 500 in 
the academic year 1920-21. Then 
the barriers gave way. In 1930-31, 
enrollment more than doubled; by 
1940-41, it more than tripled; and 
that figure, in turn, was doubled in 


EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO 
1950-51. TheG. I. Bill of Rights, to 


which returning Puerto Rican soldiers 
were entitled by their United States 
citizenship, was as great a boon 
to higher education on the Island as 
it was on the mainland. 

The réle played by the University 
in the evolution of the Island has 
been prominent. In fact, very few 
American universities can take such 
pride in the influence exerted on the 
progress of their states. Actually, 
the new Puerto Rican Constitution 
of 1952 is the result of the labor of 
love of the Political Science Depart- 
ment of the University of Puerto Rico 
and its dean, Pedro Muftoz Amato. 
Most of the teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the Island 
are graduates of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University, and most of 
the civil-service appointees working 
in the various branches of the Puerto 
Rican Government have had some 
training at the University. Through 
the Social Science Research Center, 
the University has been carrying 
on important research work aimed 
at solutions for economic and social 
problems affecting Puerto Rico; social 
scientists from the Center act as 
advisers in various Government 
departments. Each year visiting pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and students from 
North, South, and Central America 
enrich the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity, while its professors and students 
travel regularly to the United States, 
Europe, and other parts of the world 
to teach and study. 

In addition to the University of 
Puerto Rico, the Island has the 
Polytechnic Institute (San German) 
and the Colegio del Sagrado Corazon 
(Santurce), both liberal-arts colleges, 
although the Polytechnic stresses voca- 
tional training in agriculture and the 


industrial arts. A Catholic seminary, 
with its beginnings in Spanish times, 
has recently moved from San Juan 
to Aibonito, and a Catholic univer- 
sity, St. Mary’s, was recently started 
at Ponce. Hato Rey has the inter- 
denominational Evangelical Seminary. 

The systematized efforts of the 
University of Puerto Rico and the 
Government to raise the educational 
level of the people in behalf of the 
present industrialization program have 
been particularly significant. 


EHIND the exotic picture-post- 

card scenery of Puerto Rico, one 
of the most beautiful of all countries 
to visit, there is widespread human 
squalor. For Puerto Rico, with one 
of the fastest-growing populations in 
any corner of the globe, is one of the 
most poorly endowed islands in the 
world so far as natural resources are 
concerned. Though Puerto Ricans 
are American citizens, their per capita 
income at the turn of 1951 was $294 
(as compared with $1,586 in the 
United States); and a population of 
2,206,414 (April 1, 1950, census) 
makes it at present one of the most 
densely populated areas in the world. 
Furthermore, its population is rela- 
tively young and, during the last 
fifty-years, general mortality on the 
Island has maintained a decreasing 
trend which has become more pro- 
nounced during the last decade. As 
a result, the expectation of life at 
birth has increased substantially, but 
the fertility of Puerto Rican women 
has remained almost stationary at a 
very high level. How to support 
the population of Puerto Rico has 
been the burning problem of all the 
American administrators and gover- 
nors, and remains one for the present 
native governor, Mufioz Marin. 
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Basically, so long as the sugar 
economy prospered, so did Puerto 
Rico. But during the depression 
period the Island was saved only by 
Federal relief and loans amounting 
to $230,000,000 between 1933 and 
1941, by the large defense installations 
built by the Federal Government in 
1939 and thereafter, and by the 
mounting internal revenues derived 
from the increasing popularity of 
Puerto Rican rum on the mainland. 
These facts have had a_ profound 
influence on the political ideology of 
the Island. The question of the 
Island’s ultimate political status had 
for years preoccupied party leaders 
and electorate alike, diverting atten- 
tion from the social and economic 
problems that were more difficult for 
the Puerto Ricans to solve without 
outside help. 

In 1938, the political tradition 
was broken by Luis Mufioz Marin, 
son of Puerto Rico’s great patriot, 
Mujfoz Rivera, and one of the best 
brains on the Island. This former 
Greenwich Village poet founded the 
Popular Democratic Party on a pro- 
gram of land reform and industrializa- 
tion, openly proclaiming that Puerto 
Rico could not afford the luxury of 
expending its energies on political 
dialectics or ask for complete inde- 
pendence from the United States 
until the problems of feeding, clothing, 
sheltering, and educating its people 
had been solved. His Popular Party 
won the 1940 election—and has won 
every election since then—by gaining 
the support of the small farmers 
and rural workers who make up 
70 per cent of the Island’s population. 
In 1948 Mufioz Marin was elected 
governor of Puerto Rico and pushed 
on most energetically with the indus- 
trialization program. 
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The “Operation Bootstrap” has 
accomplished some remarkable results; 
socially, the hope is eventually to 
absorb the ever increasing Puerto 
Rican labor force and build up a 
middle class which would do away 
with the historic population division 
between the many poor and the few 
wealthy. The educational aspects of 
the program are of great importance. 
The government has been rapidly 
expanding its industrial schools: the 
School of Industrial Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico is the largest 
of its kind in the world and serves as 
an educational center for students 
from Latin America as well as Puerto 
Rico. In fact, the School of Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education 
is capable of accommodating a total 
of 7,000 students in day and night 
classes. Since the new industries 
depend upon the well-being of their 
workers, systematic efforts have been 
made to utilize the University’s 
resources to help build new hous- 
ing, transportation, and public-health 
facilities. Social work is one of the 
most popular and best-developed pro- 
grams of the University. 

The progress of Puerto Rico in its 
campaign of industrialization and 
modernization has been so outstand- 
ing that Governor Mufioz Marin 
was able, in 1949, to offer the Island’s 
co-operation in the United States 
“Point Four” program of technical 
assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The offer was accepted; in 
May, 1950, the Department of State 
transferred the necessary funds to 
make possible 16 scholarship grants 
to students from other countries for 
training in Puerto Rico: 8 in the 
Water Resources Authority, 7 in the 
Aqueduct and Sewer Authority, and 
one in the School of Tropical Medicine. 
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Problems of an Atomic Age 


By ALFRED A. SKERPAN 


A College Course after Three Years 


N THE school year 1953-54, 

Kent State University will offer 

for the fourth time a two-hour, 
interdepartmental, round-table course 
on the problems of an atomic age. 
Originally given as an experiment in 
the winter quarter of 1950, the course 
has met with such continued student 
interest and response that it has won 
a place in the curriculum. Had the 
reaction of the students been less 
favorable, it is possible that by 
reason of its importance the course 
would still have become a standard 
offering of the university. 


The nature of the publicity that 
the course has received, taken as 
testimony of its intrinsic appeal, 
has encouraged its continuation. In 
1950 it was reported over a broad 


area. It was cited in a nation-wide 
broadcast by one leading newscaster, 
and a story on it was carried by at 
least one newspaper in England. 
Inquiries regarding the program came 
from such diverse organizations as 
the American Geological Institute 
and the Army’s Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leaven- 
worth. In the winter of 1952 the 
course again received wide attention, 
with reports appearing in over fifty 
newspapers in states ranging from 
Massachusetts to California and from 
Minnesota to Florida and Texas. 
There is little question that a series 


of lectures and discussions on the 
meaning of atomic energy to con- 
temporary world society can be 
enormously instructive. This would 
be true if the sole result were the 
revelation, to a receptive under- 
graduate mind, of how the tapping 
of new energy sources affected every 
phase of human behavior. It seems 
clear enough that at present and in 
the immediate future, interest will 
warrant a disciplined survey, at the 
college level, of the problems and 
prospects created by the release of 
nuclear energy. 

The most telling points touching 
on the success of the course relate to 
the nature of its origin and develop- 
ment. A freshman student, now an 
Ohio businessman, urged the value 
of such a course in a composition 
written for his English instructor. 
As it happened, the instructor—a 
professor of English—was a woman 
deeply interested in the problems 
of world affairs and active in the 
university committee directly con- 
cerned with promoting the study of 
international relations. It was she 
who, in the face of only passive 
interest on the part of colleagues, 
secured the active support of the 
dean of her college. From that time 
on, the course evolved in a series 
of interdepartmental committees and 
subcommittees. What had originally 
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been a project dealing with the 
scientific, military, and international 
aspects of nuclear energy was gradu- 
ally expanded to include the complex 
problem of the causes and prevention 
of war. 


HEN the course was at last 

organized and presented, it 
dealt not only with science and 
warfare but examined more search- 
ingly the impact of atomic force 
on the political, economic, and social 
world order. The first chairman of 
the course, the head of the physics 
department, stated more simply, in 
his preliminary announcement, that 
the aim of the offering was “to 
acquaint the student with the mean- 
ing of atomic energy as_ gained 
through the natural sciences and 
[of] the application of this energy 
for constructive or destructive pur- 
poses as gained through the social 
sciences .. .” Indeed, on the one 
hand it sought out the influence of 
this energy and its implications for 
human behavior, while on the other 
it placed the atomic age in history— 
from both the liberal-democratic and 
the Communist viewpoints—and re- 
lated to it the geographical and 
political problems behind world 
conflict. 

In the first year, as in 1952, the 
course met twice a week for go- 
minute sessions: 10 minutes for test- 
ing, 50 for presentation of subject- 
matter, and 30 for “‘town-meeting” 
discussion. It was offered for credit— 
two quarter-hours—but auditors from 
among the students, faculty, and 
townspeople were welcomed. To en- 
courage such auditing, the sessions 
were held in the evening. Average 
attendance was in the neighborhood 
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of two hundred, but toward the end 
only the thirty registered students 
appeared regularly. 

The chairman of the first program 
was assisted by three subchairmen: a 
professor of biology for the natural- 
science division, a professor of geog- 
raphy for the social-science division, 
and a professor of philosophy for the 
program on philosophy, psychology, 
and religion. Twelve departments 
participated, and were represented 
by eighteen members of the faculty. 
In addition, the chairman secured 
as lecturers six scientists from outside 
the university. Two of these were 
from the departments of other col- 
leges, three from the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, and one 
from the American Physical Society. 
These visitors helped set the scope 
and pace of the science program in 
later offerings of the course. 

By the third year, 1952, organiza- 
tion for all purposes had been set. It 
had been determined that there would 
be an adviser, a chairman, and a 
faculty assistant—the three consti- 
tuting a committee—and that in the 
succeeding year the preceding year’s 
chairman would serve as adviser 
while his assistant would assume the 
chairmanship; the assistant for the 
new year would be chosen either by 
vote of department heads or directly 
by the dean with the advice of the 
committee. It was also determined 
that future selections of assistants 
would be such as to guarantee an 
alternation in the chairmanship of 
natural-science and social-science 
specialists. 

The third presentation of the course 
saw the participation of fourteen 
departments, represented by eleven 
of the heads and twenty-two members 
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of the faculty. There was one visitor, 
the civil-defense chairman of Portage 
County, Ohio. As in the first year, 
there were two meetings weekly. 
However, as student and auditor 
participation slackened the 
second year, the committee, recogniz- 
ing that interest was still strong, 
decided to shift the hour of meeting 
from evening to mid-afternoon. The 
result was greater enrollment for 
credit than previously. There were 
a few more auditors than in 1951 
but none from outside the university. 

In 1952 there were twenty-one 
sessions, in which material was pre- 
sented either by means of regular 
lectures or by panels, which proved 
more popular. Sound films, slides 
and strips, ore specimens, laboratory 
equipment, and maps and charts 
were used extensively. The sessions 
were grouped under two headings: 
“Nuclear Fission in Peace” and 
“Nuclear Fission and the Problem 
of War.” The first group not only 
surveyed the physics of fission and 
fusion and the availability of necessary 
materials but dealt also with the 
economic problems of a fission plant, 
the problems of internal control, 
and the constructive applications of 
nuclear energy. 

The second group began its study 
with a review of the military signifi- 
cance of atomic war in terms of past 
experience and possible future develop- 
ments. This was followed by a 
consideration of questions of civil 
defense, panic and propaganda, and 
international control. The line of 
inquiry then passed on to an examina- 
tion of the Communist ideology and 
its opportunities in the area of social 
conflict; and this in turn led into an 
investigation of the geographical, 


social, and political problems of the 
three principal zones of conflict 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States: Southeastern Asia, 
the Near and Middle East, and 
Europe. Participants also examined 
the matters of defense and security 
and the probable costs and risks of 
atomic war. The last session was 
given over to the theme: The Moral 
Problem of an Atomic Age. 

It is quite likely that part of the 
increased enrollment in 1952 was 
due to the reputation the course had 
acquired, among some students, of 
being a “snap.” Since 4’s and B’s 
were harder to come by than in some 
other university offerings, the true 
reasons for the reputation of the 
course lie elsewhere. From the first 
it had been the policy to fail no one, 
provided that attendance was regular, 
that there was some participation in 
discussion, and that the testing 
average was above chance. Also, 
after the first year no reading was 
required, although articles and books 
were recommended and a reading list 
was provided. Attention and note- 
taking were assured by the device 
of a brief test at the beginning of 
each session. 

There is one fact that suggests 
strongly that course interest rather 
than ease attracted the bulk of the 
students. This is that the point- 
average of the students taking the 
course in 1952 was about .38 higher 
than the point-average of all students 
in college.! Of the five students—of 
forty-nine regularly enrolled—in the 
one-point group, two earned a mark 
of C, and three a mark of D. Three 


'The qualitative and comparative data and 
other statements contained in this report are based 
in the main on questionnaires which were filled out 
by the students. 
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3-point students earned C’s. How- 
ever, only a third of the 2-point 
students did C work or poorer. The 
class point-average for the course 
was about .16 lower than its general 
point-average. 

Men were more attracted by the 
course than were women, if due 
consideration is given to propor- 
tionate numbers, although the women 
were the superior students. In terms 
of undergraduate enrollment, liberal- 
arts students were most attracted, 
followed closely by those in Business 
Administration. The course drew the 
smallest number from Education. 
This was in all likelihood due to the 
limited number of electives allowed 
by the college. The Education stu- 
dents who enrolled, it should be 
noted, were by far the brighest group. 

According to class enrollment, 
Seniors led both in percentage and in 
absolute figures. They were followed 
in order by the other classes, Fresh- 
men showing the least interest. Busi- 
ness majors were the largest group 
taking the course, while the science 
and social-science groups were close 
behind. The lively interest shown 
by business students was certainly 
due in part to the fact that the 
student who had originally proposed 
the course was, in 1952, a graduate 
assistant in commerce. He was also 
a member of the first panel. 

Student interest, as has _ been 
stressed, has been chiefly responsible 
for repeated offerings of the course. 
The question can be raised, just 
how did the course prove interesting? 
Two-thirds of the students, in 1952, 
found it more enjoyable and more 
productive than any other course 
of the same scope they had taken. 
Enjoyment came, according to state- 
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ments, from the immediacy of the 
problems dealt with and also from 
the variety in speakers and in methods 
of presentation. Productivity was 
partly responsible for stimulating 
student interest in a series of fields: 
mostly in political science and history, 
but also, in order, in physics, geog- 
raphy, “science,” sociology, civil de- 
fense, and “‘atomic medicine.” 


HE most impressive general 
result of the course was its 
effect on the attitudes and opinions 
of the students. Only three insisted 
that they had not been changed at 
all in this respect. Thirty reported 
appreciable modification, and sixteen 
reported extensive change. By some, 
change was perceived only darkly: 
“T definitely realize the turmoil.” 
For others, the new perception was 
clear: “I didn’t really know what 
Communism was.” This statement, 
as a matter of fact, points up the 
most significant single result. How- 
ever, there were the new facts 
learned: the precise power of the 
A-bomb, the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy, the military uses of the atom. 
Before reports on the success of H- 
bomb development, students gained a 
greater sense of security: there was 
more protection against the effects of 
A-bomb explosions than had been sus- 
pected; defensive and preventive 
measures could be taken against 
utter disaster. And they discovered 
the importance to the United States 
of remote areas like the Near, Middle, 
and Far East. The political attitudes 
of many students were radically 
altered. 
Students gave twenty-eight dif- 
ferent instances in which new ideas 


had replaced the old. Nineteen of 
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these were related to international 
political problems and the Soviet 
power. The course had given stu- 
dents a better knowledge of Com- 
munist ideology and the nature of 
its threat and methods, and had 
shown them that the problem of war 
was not to be solved merely by good 
fellows getting together. Yet while 
students were discovering the sources 
and strength of Soviet imperialism, 
they were also learning its weaknesses 
and limitations. They were not left 
complacent. One student lost his 
“isolationism.” One came to accept 
the “necessity” of war. And still 
another, who no doubt would have 
pleased Clausewitz, came to see how 
the military stalemate of Korea could 
represent a political success. 

The reactions of the students to 
the nature and organization of the 
course have by no means all been 
favorable. Apart from expected stu- 


dent grievances—the hours and the 
necessary note-taking — there were 
complaints that some presentations 
lacked clarity and detail. This was 
a difficulty caused partly by the 
newness of the material and partly 
by the need of generalizing broadly 


ir. a brief course. There were also, 
it must be admitted, cases of inade- 
quate preparation. The charge that 
the lecturers were too “academic” 
was balanced, perhaps, by the charge 
that insufficient attention was given 
in political discussions to “the other 
side.” 

There was also the accusation that 
the faculty members were too much 
in fear of “sending up Senator 
McCarthy’s blood pressure.” The 
broad eilenilanien with the nature of 
Communism which the students re- 
vealed was taken by the committee 
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as sufficient justification for course 
organization. And then one graduate 
student, an auditor, disclosing per- 
sonal conflicts of his own, did state 
that the method of Communism he 
had learned about made Communism 
appear less evil to him. For him, 
indeed, it was a “method of forcing 
it upon all people I am opposed to.”’ 

The question raised as to what 
topics students believed should be 
given more or less intensive treatment 
received most interesting answers. 
For some of the topics the “less” 
answers balanced the “more”’ (geog- 
raphy and philosophy). It was very 
clear from the replies that the stu- 
dents would have liked more dis- 
cussion—in increasing emphasis—on 
politics, historical background, sci- 
ence, and “the Soviet Union.” It 
also appeared, although not strongly, 
that they would have like less 
of psychology and sociology. In re- 
gard to the latter there was some 
conflict of opinion. Here, as in other 
replies, there may have been a 
concealed reaction to the personalities 
of the lecturers. In the opinion of 
the 1952 chairman, the chief offering 
of the sociologists, a panel discussion 
entitled Social Conflict and Pressure, 
the Communist Opportunity,” was 
one of the best in the program. 
Undoubtedly, however, the students 
were made uncomfortable by the 
frank statements on the social preju- 
dices and discrimination that existed 
in the various levels of American 
life. Student response in open dis- 
cussion was the poorest of the whole 
quarter. 

More specific comments by stu- 
dents suggested that the testing, 
which was mainly of the objective 
type, be improved, although not 
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given up. What could be done in 
the brief time available, and under 
other course limitations, was not 
made clear by the nature of the 
replies. There was a strong prefer- 
ence for more panels, but there 
was a stronger view that the propor- 
tion of panels and lectures was 
about right. More than half approved 
the time of day, three to four-thirty; 
the next best time, in their opinion, 
was one to two-thirty. A desire 
was expressed for a brief “break” 
midway in the session and a shorter 
discussion period. This perhaps was 
offset by the view that the moderator, 
the course chairman, should call 
more directly on individual students, 
and that there should be more ques- 
tions from speakers to students, 
rather than the reverse. Several stu- 


dents advocated a wider use of 
visual aids. This, perhaps, can be 
accepted with reservations since one 


stated opinion had it that “a movie 
can teach and relax a person at the 
same time.” 


fe program offering and organi- 
zation for 1953-54 is virtually 
the same as for 1952. More attention 
will be given to psychological warfare 
and the geography and political 
structure of the Soviet Union. There 
will not be a more extensive treatment 
of general economic problems, which 
the 1952 and 1953-54 committees 
have believed would be very desirable. 
With only three or four exceptions, 
the faculty participants will also be 
the same. Student evaluations, which 
showed considerable frankness and 
good judgment, gave the 1952 group 
ratings from 4 to D+. About half 
the ratings were B, about a fifth 4, 
and another fifth C. 
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Both from student comments and 
from their own observations, com- 
mittee members have learned much 
about the difficulties of conducting 
a course of this type. Moderating 
sessions, helping to plan approaches 
and presentations, and preparing tests 
and administering them could reason- 
ably occupy up to two-thirds of the 
chairman’s time. (So far it has been 
occupying less than half.) This would 
not include the preparatory work in 
the preceding quarter, which has 
been taking up about a quarter of the 
chairman’s time. 

Even with this effort, it has been 
found that the most effective presenta- 
tion—or “production ”’—of the course 
would require the personal participa- 
tion of the chairman in all preliminary 
meetings of panels. For example, 
the practice has been to leave organi- 
zation to a key faculty member in 
each group, and in the main this 
has been successful. However, indi- 
vidual speakers, unguided and un- 
checked, have tended to speak extem- 
poraneously and without regard to 
time limits, to the point of boredom 
and disruption of procedures. Again, 
there has been some tendency to 
repetition of facts and ideas. The 
presence of the chairman in prelimi- 
nary meetings would obviate these 
difficulties and give the course greater 
unity and coherence. In the sessions 
themselves, the chairman, as moder- 
ator, can obtain more spontaneous 
student participation by promoting a 
preliminary discussion after the main 
statements have been made by the 
panel members. This appears to 
have the effect of breaking down the 
illusion that everything has been said. 

How long will a course on the 

[Continued on page 336) 


The Morality of College Youth 


By CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


Is it quite responsible to educate youth in principles that are not 
going to rule the world in their lifetime? Is it justifiable to make 
susceptible people believe that decency and self-limitation are elementary 
rules of general behaviour, whereas we know that nothing but disappoint- 
ment will be their share?-—SamvueEt Lowy! 


HE hope of the world, it 
has often been said, lies in 
the decisions that youth, the 


leaders of tomorrow, will make. 
Whatever the abuses to which this 
reliance on the future remedial actions 
and salvationary deeds of youth may 
be put, the fact remains that the 
future of the world does rest largely 
in the hands of the young. Not 
only because, in a strictly chrono- 


logical sense, they will take over the 
responsibilities of leadership, but also 
and mainly because they have not 
yet been hardened by habit, infected 
by cynicism, resigned to the belief 
that human nature is_ hopelessly 


corrupt. Indeed, it is the young who, 
sustained by a high moral standard 
and consulting only the dictates of 
conscience, denounce evil and con- 
demn those in high places who abuse 
their power. What, then, is the basis 
of the charge, frequently heard of late, 
that the younger generation is 
immoral, if not depraved? According 
to the bill of particulars drawn up, 
the young are pictured as seething 
with the fires of revolt, full of icono- 
clastic fury, resentful of all moral 
1Co-operation, Tolerance, and Prejudice, p. 8. 


authority, driven by an irrepressible 
itch to reform the world from the 
bottom up. 

Especially in an age of insecurity 
are the young tempted to kick over 
the traces, to sow their wild oats, 
to insist upon their God-given rights 
and privileges, and to ignore their 
obligations and responsibilities as 
citizens. In the past these “‘devil- 
tries” were generally looked upon as 
the ideological measles and mumps 
of protracted adolescence, the last 
hectic fling before the young con- 
sented to settle down and bear the 
burdens imposed by maturity. The 
better part of wisdom, it was felt, 
was to observe all this with benevolent 
patience and wait good-naturedly 
for the young to grow up. But now 
the process of maturity, like the 
evolutionary process, moves at a 
much faster rate. Besides, it is 
doubtful if the young are as icono- 
clastic and negative as they are 
represented or as they sometimes 
make themselves out to be. Funda- 
mentally, their nihilism, when it is 
voiced, is a pose, but a pose born of 
desperation. It is the expression, at 
least among college youth, of an 
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inverted idealism. It springs, para- 
doxically enough, from the frustration 
of their deepest creative impulses, 
their desire for co-operation rather 
than conflict, for international order 
and unity rather than destructive 
global wars, for life at its best rather 
than death. They want something 
to believe in and live for, and they 
know fairly well what they want: 
the elimination of poverty and in- 
justice, of militarism, fascism, war. 
This conclusion does not fit in 
with some of the jeremiads we have 
heard of late on the subject of the 
younger generation. In The Conduct 
of Life, Lewis Mumford, who is 
seriously concerned about the fate 
of the world and the moral condition 
of the young, makes this report on 
the moral sensibilities of the young: 


My own experience as a teacher in 
getting student reactions to situations 
that involved the acceptance or the 
moral reprobation of senseless criminal 
violence, makes me believe that perhaps 
as much as a third of our student popula- 
tion of college grade may, for all practical 
purposes, be considered moral imbeciles, 
or at least moral illiterates. So poorly 
have the moral values that still remain 
partly operative been transmitted to 
these students that they are potential, if 
not active, delinquents. Though they 
have been screened by intelligence tests 
and personality tests before entering 
college, they have not yet acquired the 
moral values and purposes that would 
enable them to function as full-grown 
human beings. Masked by more adult 
habits that they share with the rest of the 
community, their values remain infantile, 
if not brutally criminal.? 


This is a sufficiently staggering 
indictment to make us pause for a 
serious reconsideration of the whole 


*New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
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problem. How much truth is there 
in this sweeping charge? Even if 
Mumford’s statistical estimate is exag- 
gerated, even if the number is con- 
siderably less than a third, the 
conclusion he draws is still painfully 
difficult to accept. To say of the 
young in our colleges that they are 
moral imbeciles or at least moral 
illiterates, potential, if not active, 
delinquents! This severe judgment 
is pronounced not by a journalist, 
nor by a member of a religious order, 
but by a distinguished man of letters, 
a philosopher, who is gravely dis- 
turbed by the progressive disintegra- 
tion of values in Western civilization, 
of which the alleged moral collapse 
of the young is but one alarming 
symptom. 


EW would deny that the youth 

of today are confused about moral 
issues. Living as they do in an age of 
crisis, college men and women are 
sometimes tempted to declare that 
they reject all the moral values of the 
past. Their rejection is the measure 
of their revolt. The Marxists among 
the younger generation in college 
look upon morality as a_ typical 
bourgeois fetish, a bit of rhetorical 
hypocrisy, a sanctimonious means 
of covering up the cruel and uncon- 
scionable exploitation practiced by 
the ruling class. Even though Marx- 
ized youth constitute but a small 
percentage of the college youth today, 
they are sufficiently vocal and fanat- 
ical in their convictions to exert 
considerable influence. There can be 
no doubt that Marx and Engels do 
formulate a number of cardinal ethical 
assumptions which susceptible young 
revolutionaries dutifully echo. For 
example, Marx and Engels do not 
believe in individual moral regenera- 
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tion, in the reality of a concept like 
the conscience of mankind. Appeals 
to brotherhood, justice, human rights, 
moral restraint, are but idealistic 
cant. In Human Nature: the Marxian 
View, Vernon Venable declares that 
Marx and Engels 


deny explicitly that communists preach 
morality and their strictures against 
those who inveigh against egotism or 
demand that we love one another are at 
times so vigorous that timid readers 
conjure visions of the anti-Christ, and 
the idea is critically advanced with 
textual support that historical materialism 
is not only no ethics but anti-ethical.* 


Some of the young, at least those 
who have been effectively indoc- 
trinated by Communist books and 
teachers, uncritically accept this posi- 
tion. Had not Marx and Engels, in 
the Communist Manifesto, derided 
bourgeois marriage and _ bourgeois 
sexual morality? Hence, none of the 
laws or conventions of capitalist 
society is to be treated with any 
degree of respect. Does not the 
Communist Manifesto hold that law 
and morality and religion are so many 
bourgeois prejudices designed to hood- 
wink the masses and disguise the 
play of powerful economic interests? 
But even among the rest of the 
students, the ninety-nine per cent 
who are not bitten by the Communist 
evangel, some are definitely skeptical 
of the dominant moral beliefs of our 
time. It is true that the voices of 
disenchantment ana discouragement 
can be heard in the clussroom and on 
the campus whenever students are 
encouraged or feel free to express 
what they really feel about the 
condition of the world. The idea 
seems to prevail in some quarters 
that since everything is relative, 

3New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. p. 163. 
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each one is justified in doing very 
much as he pleases. In our com- 
petitive society each man is bent on 
getting what he can for himself, 
regardless of the means, and he is 
considered a success so long as he is 
clever enough not to get caught. 
Corruption in political life is inevi- 
table. Business is ruled by the profit 
motive, not by humane considera- 
tions. Marriage is simply an arrange- 
ment of sexual convenience or an 
economic partnership, though a few 
die-hard romanticists fiercely denounce 
such a point of view. The world is 
rapidly going to the dogs, a third 
world war is imminent, the young 
will be drafted and sent out to fight 
and to die; hence one may as well 
enjoy himself to the full in the present, 
and to the devil with all categorical 
imperatives. ‘The future, if there is 
to be any future, will take care of 
itself. The most realistic policy is 
to adopt a short-range outlook, to 
act on the tested principles of 
immediacy and expediency. 

Some students, it is true, hold 
substantially the views outlined, but 
what justification is there for main- 
taining that one-third of the students 
in college today feel this way? What 
Mumford fails to realize is that many 
young people are rising up in deter- 
mined opposition to this philosophy 
of cynical opportunism and hedonistic 
expediency. Whereas in the past 
they were passively silent, intimidated 
by the more aggressive dialecticians 
in the class, they now earnestly 
proclaim and defend their point of 
view, insisting on the necessity of 
moral restraint and moral responsi- 
bility if life is to be rendered meaning- 
ful and purposeful. Those who are 
intimate with college youth today 
would surely take exception to Lewis 
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Mumford’s harsh and summary judg- 
ment. Moral illiterates? Perhaps, but 
then it is the function of a college 
to guide and encourage the young in 
their search for tested values. Moral 
imbeciles? Emphatically not. If they 
are confused and full of moral 
questionings, they do not at any 
time abandon the quest in despair, 
nor do they betray any signs of 
immorality. What troubles them 
acutely is the feeling of uncertainty 
about the future. The cynicism, 
when it is expressed, is a brave mask 
worn to suit the occasion. At heart 
they remain, as ever, kindly disposed, 
strongly idealistic and altruistic, still 
clinging to their belief in the redemp- 
tive virtues of justice and brother- 
hood. There are no more loyal and 
eloquent and impassioned defenders 
of the democratic ideal, though what 
irks them is that so often we get the 
shadow rather than the substance 
of the American Dream. No group 
in our land is more outraged by 
instances of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion in American life. Even if in 
their enthusiasm or indignation they 
sometimes go to extremes, they are 
actuated by democratic motives. 
Concretely, their aspirations con- 
sist of the desire to find a suitable 
place for themselves in society, to 
play a constructive réle in civic life, 
to marry the right man or woman 
and to marry for love, to bring up 
their children decently, and to make 
the world a better place to live in 
for their posterity. It is the threat 
of another world war, incalculably 
more disastrous than the last, which 
leads them to question the established 
moral values. But even as they 
strive to understand the forces that 
generate war in the modern world, 
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they are grappling at the same time 
with problems that are basic to 
philosophy, ethics, and religion. They 
are seeking to understand themselves, 
the world around them, and their 
relation to that world, and that is 
no easy task. They are troubled 
by the problem of religion, the 
validity of the proofs of the existence 
of God, the place of moral values 
in the day-to-day struggle. Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus, for example, pro- 
vokes all sorts of heated discussions. 
What is the Everlasting No? How 
can faith be achieved? What is an 
optimist? What is a pessimist? What 
is the use of living, one student asked, 
if you are going to remain a dyspeptic 
pessimist all your life long? Another 
student declared that he could not 
comprehend how anyone who fully 
appreciated the multiple blessings of 
life could possibly be a pessimist. 
Discussions such as these make it 
clear that the handicap under which 
the younger generation of our time 
labors is that the old religious sanc- 
tions and the entrenched meta- 
physical certitudes have been shat- 
tered, and there are at the moment 
none equally satisfying to take their 
place. It is perfectly true that 
cultural relativism has induced in the 
young a profound distrust of moral 
categories. The values ratified by 
the conscience, the sénse of moral 
obligation, the prescriptive feelings 
summed up by “ought,” these have 
been semantically dissociated so that 
the personality of man is now reduced 
to a mechanism, a series of condi- 
tioned reflexes, a bundle of highly 
charged instincts. Psychoanalysis has 
little to offer those who turn to it 
for a clue to ethical values, a program 
for living. (A notable exception, of 
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course, is the work of Erich Fromm, 
particularly his Psychoanalysis and 
Religion.) 

The tendency among some college 
students is to argue that since all 
things are relative in a relativistic 
universe, therefore all moral com- 
mandments are a pious fraud perpe- 
trated upon the naive and the gullible. 
There are no absolutes; nothing is 
sacred or binding. The net result 
of their academic studies is that they 
suspect everything and believe in 
nothing. Morality is at best a matter 
of cultural adjustment. Yet the fact 
that the young are under an inner 
compulsion to seek out the truth 
and to persuade themselves as well 
as others that they are acting on 
logically sound principles bears wit- 
ness to the operation of an uneasy 
conscience. The young are trying 
to justify their behavior, to integrate 
their personalities, to work out their 
own values, to come to some under- 
standing of what they are living for. 
By questioning all certitudes and 
assailing traditional values, they are 
sowing their wild oats. All this 
Sturm und Drang is the method the 
young use of taking stock of them- 
selves, their inner resources and 
limitations. That is the ordeal they 
must pass through and the discipline 
they must impose on _ themselves 
before they can finally settle down and 
affirm their faith in life: the Ever- 
lasting Yea. Even the secular- 
minded students are convinced that 
there is a meaning and purpose in 
life, although they cannot as yet logi- 
cally defend their position. There 
is nothing which the young fear 
more deeply than the bleak philosophy 
that nothing is worth striving for. 
They cannot embrace the doctrine 
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of eat, drink, and be merry, though 
they are aware that tomorrow they 
may die. 


T IS not possible, of course, to 
give the younger generation in the 
colleges a clean bill of health, but 
let him who is without sin be the 
first to cast a stone. It is a sensa- 
tional exaggeration, however, for all 
of Mumford’s nobility of purpose, to 
maintain that one third of the college 
students today are moral imbeciles, 
or at least wretched moral illiterates. 
That is not what the record discloses. 
The young are restless, full of deep 
anxieties and disturbed questions 
about the world, God, life, death, 
war, and peace, but they are not 
recklessly indifferent to the moral 
problems of their time. In the United 
States they manifest a profound 
concern for the maintenance of peace, 
the perpetuation of democratic values, 
the improvement of life. What they 
crave is some concrete assurance that 
civilization will not fall apart, that 
there is a goal worth striving toward 
and living for, that the chain of being 
will not be broken, that the continuity 
of culture will not be destroyed by an 
avalanche of atomic bombs on the 
day of Armageddon. There is little 
ground for feeling discouraged about 
the moral fiber and development of 
the young. They have come through, 
and they are coming through, mag- 
nificently. When the period of trial 
and tribulation arrives and their man- 
hood is put to the test, they will 
acquit themselves well. Like every 
generation saddled with the burden 
of choice and the responsibility of 
commitment, they will make mis- 
takes; but it will not be because of 
lack of character, or moral illiteracy. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 6] 
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The Education of the Aging 


By WILLIS H. REALS 


The Place of the University in This Phase of Adult Education 


ORTY years ago John Dewey 
pointed out the fallacy of edu- 
cation as preparation instead of 
a lifelong process. Living involves 
a constant adaptation to environ- 
ment, and even the well-adjusted 
elderly individual finds he has some 
difficult decisions to make. Educa- 


tion should prepare for the process of 
adjustment at every stage of life. 
Adult education has overlooked 
the possibility of serving the elderly. 
It is largely devoted to the young 
adult, the person who is preparing 


for a different or a better job, or who 
wishes to brush up on his writing, read- 
ing, or foreign-language proficiency. 
These are the active persons who 
have not yet reached the peak of 
their career, and whose interest has 
been largely in vocational or pro- 
fessional courses. Adult education 
has not foreseen the needs of the 
older adult who has about reached 
his top achievement and may have 
begun the gradual descent. The 
advances in medical science during 
the past half-century have increased 
the length of life, and the proportion 
of persons living to advanced age 
has only recently been recognized 
as a social problem. The oldest 
adults are the educationally forgotten 
generation. 

This is understandable, however, 
for until quite recently old persons 


have not generally sought educational 
opportunities, nor have many of them 
believed they were capable of profiting 
by them. They have believed that 
there was little beyond retirement 
in store for them, and not a few 
have regarded that as a goal to 
be desired, when they could have 
a life of ease, quiet, rest, and 
inactivity. Of course, the nearer 
they have come to that goal, the less 
desirable it has seemed. 

Many persons have not continued 
to learn. Some of them have been 
lulled into complacency by the com- 
mon belief that grown-ups cannot 
learn new things. There are some 
who would like to believe that is still 
true, but others are cheered by 
research findings which show that 
anyone at any time may learn any- 
thing he cares to, and with very 
little more difficulty than in early 
adolescence. On the other hand, 
many did not need the research of 
psychologists to persuade them that 
they had not passed the period of 
learning and productivity, because 
they had before them examples of 
many illustrious individuals of ad- 
vancing years who had made wonder- 
ful achievements: Marshal Foch, who 
at seventy was actively engaged in 
the First World War; Cato, who 
learned Greek at eighty; and Grandma 
Moses, who took up painting at 
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seventy-eight. Novelists, dramatists, 
poets, and musicians by the score 
have produced even into their eighties. 

Psychologists have reported signifi- 
cant data regarding the slow decline 
of adult mental ability and the 
continuance of learning, and have 
shown that the relationship between 
interest and learning is not much 
affected by age. Little, however, is 
being done to translate these re- 
searches into practical programs of 
action. It is simple to know; much 
more difficult to do. There is a wide 
gap between the discovery of facts 
and their application. 

Universities have done very little 
to serve the educational needs of 
the old, although they do much 
for the young and the middle-aged. 
A few old persons have always 
been enrolled in  adult-education 
classes. We hear of occasional cases— 
a woman in her late eighties attending 
a course in “Men and Current Issues 
Today,” a man of fifty-six receiving 
a certificate and continuing his studies, 
a woman of eighty-two taking a 
course in the short story. 

In the adult-education program 
at Washington University, 38 per 
cent of those enrolled are under 
twenty-five years of age, $4 per cent 
under thirty, 22 per cent between 
thirty and forty, and only 4 per cent 
over fifty. This is to be expected, 
if only because the proportion of 
persons beyond fifty in our general 
population who are interested is still 
small, and because much of the adult- 
education program is geared to those 
who are getting started in life or 
attempting to advance vocationally, 
and the courses which they demand 
are largely those of immediate voca- 
tional or professional interest. The 
elderly have satisfied these wants. 
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LTHOUGH the old person may 
enroll in the regular university 
program of adult education, little 
if any special consideration has been 
given to his peculiar needs. What 
are these needs that can be satisfied 
by colleges and universities? Or per- 
haps we should ask, What are some 
of the appropriate services the uni- 
versities can render the older group? 
The first of these is counseling. 
Although it is relatively new, tests 
and techniques that are useful and 
dependable have been accumulating. 
These techniques were first applied 
to children in school, then to youth 
in colleges and universities, and later 
to adults. The first service of con- 
sequence for adults was the Adjust- 
ment Service sponsored, under a 
Carnegie grant, by the American 
Association for Adult Education less 
than twenty years ago. It was estab- 
lished because of the widespread 
unemployment at that time. Over 
one thousand persons a month were 
served. Adult counseling services are 
now quite common, although not all 
of them are performing adequately. 
There are now counseling services 
exclusively for those of advanced 
years. The first of these to recognize 
that the old person has_ special 
problems was established by Lillian 
Martin in California some years ago. 
In the field of old-age counseling, the 
urban university can render a con- 
tribution impossible among the pri- 
vate counseling services, for it does 
not have to make money, it has 
the knowledge and facilities to evalu- 
ate its work, and it can render a 
distinct service in passing informa- 
tion, skills, and techniques on to 
other organizations serving the old. 
Second, the university can be of 
service by adapting a larger share 
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of its extension and resident adult 
classes directly to the intimate and 
particular needs of the old. The 
University of Michigan has been 
among the first, if not the first, to 
establish in the extension division 
of the Institute for Human Develop- 
ment special courses for the aging 
concerned with the biological, physi- 
cal, and psychological aspects of 
growing old, living arrangements, 
creative activities, religious and legal 
problems, and so on. 

A third field in which universities 
can be of special service is the 
humanities. Old persons are more 
interested in the liberal arts than are 
young people because they have 
lived long enough to develop a true 
appreciation of them. The colleges 
should take advantage of this ripening 
of appreciation by providing special 
programs. In this connection there 
comes to mind an article in the 


Atlantic which Dorothy Thompson 
wrote shortly after the death of her 
husband, Sinclair Lewis, in which 
she tells about his early lack of interest 
in foreign language and the fine arts. 
After he had reached the age of sixty, 


however, he learned Italian and 
developed an interest in grand opera. 
He was so engrossed in classical 
music that he played records six or 
seven hours a day, driving almost 
everybody associated with him to 
distraction. Alvin Johnson, presi- 
dent emeritus of the New School for 
Social Research, believed that the 
best persons to conduct classes for 
old people were old people them- 
selves, and he persuaded the School 
to employ retired professors to con- 
duct these classes, which began in 
the fall of 1950 with some of the 
nation’s most famous retired pro- 
fessors on the staff. 
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A fourth and very important area 
of college and university service is 
the field of arts and crafts. The 
therapeutic value of constructive 
activities is commonly acknowledged. 
In adult-education courses the uni- 
versities have large numbers enrolled 
in such special activities as jewelry 
making, ceramics, and sculpture, but 
they have not yet arranged similar 
programs for old persons. The adult, 
especially an old one, underrates 
his ability, and is sensitive about 
entering on new experiences when- 
ever he has to compete with persons 
much younger than himself. He needs 
to have the path to these experiences 
made as easy as possible. At Wash- 
ington University a committee has 
been exploring this field. Its big- 
gest problem is to adapt the cost 
of instruction to the pocketbooks of 
the old. Another problem is the 
provision of adequate laboratory 
facilities, for schools of fine arts are 
built with specialized classes in view. 
The uninitiated old person is not 
interested in these specialized fields 
at first, but needs to explore the 
broad general fields of arts and 
crafts. One of the first things needed 
is an unusually large room, something 
like the general shop in the junior 
high school, fitted for all sorts of 
crafts demanding little skill, such 
as simple wood carving, metalwork, 
work with plastics, and so on. From 
a beginning in the simple skills 
interest may develop in the special- 
ized abilities. A great deal more 
needs to be known about adapting 
arts and crafts to the older popula- 
tion, and no institution is better 
prepared to develop and disseminate 
the techniques than the universities 
in the large urban centers. 

[Continued on page 337) 
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Trends in Housing College 
Students 


The judgments of housing adminis- 
trators in institutions of higher learn- 
ing visited by the author and a study 
of the literature in the field of student 
housing indicate the desirability of 
institutionally operated housing units, 
where the housing program in all 
its phases can be used to implement 
the educational objectives of the 
college or university. Although the 
number of students accommodated 
in college and university housing 
units in the United States has grown 
rapidly within the past thirty years, 
less than 20 per cent of the students 
enrolled in the eleven educational 
institutions included in the survey 
conducted by the author were living 
in such units. Other students who 
were living away from home were 
lodged in privately operated rooming 
houses, housing units operated by 
student organizations such as fraterni- 
ties, sororities, and co-operative 
groups, and corporations with pri- 
marily altruistic motives such as 
church foundations. 

The quality of housing accommoda- 
tions offered for rent in privately 
operated rooming houses _ varied 
greatly in size, nature of furnishings, 
housekeeping standards, nearness to 
the campus, and general attractive- 
ness as judged by the author. Housing 


1Reported by S. Earl Thompson, formerly 
Director of Housing, University of Illinois, now 
head of the Department of General Institutional 
Management, Michigan State College. 


administrators reported that rooming 
facilities provided little more than 
body shelter since most operators 
in such units did little to encourage 
the development of social or recrea- 
tional programs and student organiza- 
tions for self-government were defi- 
nitely discouraged. Housing officials 
considered the problem of improving 
efficiency in the management of the 
privately operated rooming house 
to be complicated by a turnover in 
the management of such units of 20 
to 35 per cent annually. 


Fraternities, sororities, and co- 


operative organizations were largely 
managed by student officers, with 
direction from alumni members in 
Housing administrators 


some cases. 
reported that organizations of this 
type were almost wholly self-governing 
and that they encouraged extensive 
participation in student-government, 
social, and recreational programs. 
Public areas in buildings operated by 
such groups were spacious and well 
furnished as compared with housing 
units of other types. Study and 
sleeping quarters were often crowded 
and less adequately furnished. The 
need for a continuous maintenance 
program was evident in houses of 
this type which were inspected. Hous- 
ing officials reported difficulty in 
achieving such a program owing to 
the lack of continuing management 
and supervision. This need was 
reported as more evident in fraterni- 
ties than in sororities, where alumnae 
organizations were more active. 
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Housing administrators reported 
that housing units operated by reli- 
gious foundations, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and _ similar 
groups, were subsidized either through 
the original purchase of the property 
or through certain operating costs 
which enabled them to _ provide 
facilities of good quality for the 
rates charged. Housing workers re- 
ported that the agencies managing 
such units were following salutary 
operating procedures, which included 
provision for social and recreational 
programs. 

Agencies commonly engaged in 
housing students, arranged in the 
order of their over-all effectiveness 
in providing housing facilities which 
contribute to the attainment of 
student-personnel objectives accord- 
ing to the observations of the author, 
the judgments of housing administra- 
tors interviewed at the educational 
institutions included in the survey, 
and the avilable literature are: educa- 
tional institutions, corporations with 
primarily altruistic motives, student 
organizations including fraternities 
and co-operative houses, and indi- 
vidual-house operators. Housing agen- 
cies, arranged in the order of the 
number of students whom they were 
accommodating in the eleven institu- 
tions included in the survey are: 
individual-house operators, educa- 
tional institutions, student organiza- 
tions, and corporations with primarily 
altruistic motives. 

Each educational institution in- 
cluded in the survey had adopted 
a housing policy. In every case 
undergraduate women were required 
to live in housing units approved 
by the university. In seven of the 
eleven schools included in the survey, 
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undergraduate men were required to 
live in housing units approved by 
the university. Housing policies in 
some of the universities visited also 
included the establishment of housing 
standards, the approval and enforce- 
ment of housing contracts between 
rooming-house operators and stu- 
dents, and the inspection of housing 
units by municipal health and safety 
authorities. 

Each institution included in the 
survey had established criteria for 
the approval of housing units listed 
for the use of students. The require- 
ments most commonly included as 
part of these standards were those 
dealing with space, temperature, light, 
ventilation, bath facilities, furnish- 
ings or equipment, and housekeeping. 
In some cases requirements were 
established which dealt with the 
personality of the management staff 
and provision for social facilities. 
The trend appears to be toward the 
establishment of more complete and 
more objective standards. 

Among the schools visited there 
was no uniformity concerning the 
organization for the administration 
of student housing. Practices varied 
from widely decentralized to highly 
centralized systems. The trend ap- 
pears to be toward more centralized 
organizations. 

The administration of the housing 
program involves: 


An organization with definite objectives, 
the establishment and maintenance of 
a well-defined line of administrative 
authority, and a statement of duties for 
the positions in the organization 

The establishment of agreed relationships 
between the housing program and 
other student-welfare agencies to avoid 
duplication of effort and to ensure the 
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co-ordination of the program with the 
general student personnel system of 
the institution 

A means of meeting obligations to stu- 
dents and potential students through 
the dissemination of accurate housing 
information and the careful super- 
vision of housing facilities to protect 
the health and welfare of students 
while giving them maximum oppor- 
tunity to develop a system of self- 
government and social control 

Leadership and competent advice for 
operating personnel non-institu- 
tionally operated housing units to 
the end that these facilities may 
be managed and maintained in 
compliance with satisfactory housing 
standards 


The efforts of the entire organiza- 
tion should be motivated and directed 
by these major objectives: 


environment 
successful scholastic 


Fostering a_ residential 
favorable to 
achievement 

Developing and maintaining a program 
of social education in housing units 
which will train the individual in the 
art of personally successful and 
socially acceptable living 

Providing a program of student activities 
which will aid the student in develop- 
ing and expressing his initiative in 
terms of the common good 

Providing adequate and safe housing 
for students at minimum cost 

Developing more effective methods for 
operating units provided for student 
housing 

Assisting in the implementation of 
student-welfare objectives of the edu- 
cational institution as a whole 


The development of a counseling 
system in residence halls at the 
University of Illinois and the judg- 
ments of housing workers in the 
educational institutions surveyed by 
the author indicate that one means of 
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implementing some objectives of the 
housing program is the residen- 
tial advisory system, which can be 
designed to make significant contribu- 
tions to an environment favorable 
to academic success by helping the 
individual student to develop and 
maintain incentive, purpose, and 
direction in his scholastic efforts. 
The system can also help students 
to establish effective study methods 
and balanced schedules. Through this 
program a referral system can be 
provided which will encourage stu- 
dents to make use of guidance 
services from other welfare agencies. 

Through the residential advisory 
system, students can be encouraged 
to establish and participate in demo- 
cratic group government by exercising 
the rights and responsibilities of the 
housing group to govern itself. They 
can be encouraged to develop proper 
habits of health and recreation through 
participation in sports programs, 
planned recreation, and discussions 
with members of the advisory staff 
concerning problems of personal hygi- 
ene which may lead to referral to the 
student health service. 

Social development can be assisted 
by an advisory service in residential 
units which helps each student to 
become acquainted with, and accepted 
by, the group. This service encour- 
ages the development of a social- 
activity program within housing units 
conceived in the service of and 
intimately geared to the needs, inter- 
ests, and purposes of, the particular 
body of students in which it is to 
function, and the participation of 
each resident in this and the larger 
all-university activity program. The 
residential advisory system also pro- 
motes personal adjustment to the 
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situations of everyday life by helping 
individual students to meet their 

roblems realistically, with sound 
judgment and constructive action, 
after investigating all reliable sources 
of information bearing upon the issue 
under consideration. 

No housing program can be sound 
unless the shelter which it provides 
is healthful. No student can func- 
tion as an efficient learner and a 
competent member of his society 
if he is living in surroundings which 
create for him problems of physical 
and mental health. The Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing of the 
American Public Health Association 
has, since 1930, conducted extensive 
research in this field. Their recom- 
mendations concerning physical facili- 
ties for housing students should be 
met as they are presented in the 
following areas: satisfying funda- 
mental physiological needs, provision 
for psychological needs, protection 
against contagion, and protection 
against accidents. 

Foremost authorities in the field 
of higher education have accepted 
the personnel point of view which 
puts emphasis upon the individual 
student and his all-round develop- 
ment as a person rather than upon 
his intellectual training alone, and 
are in agreement upon the larger 
objectives of the student personnel 
program. Colleges and universities 
which accept and implement the 
personnel point of view become respon- 
_ sible for the development of the whole 
student. As a result, such institu- 


tions become concerned that students 
have opportunities to function as 
members of their society in-a_ per- 
sonally successful and socially accept- 
able manner. 

A study of literature dealing with 
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housing practices in early institutions 
of higher learning, both in Europe and 
the United States, reveals that pro- 
vision for student housing was con- 
sidered a function of the early 
educational institutions and that 
places of residence became the cen- 
ters of the first colleges and uni- 
versities. This situation was largely 
changed by the Germanic philosophy 
which emphasized academic training 
alone. This point of view was widely 
adopted during the latter half of 
the nineteenth and early part of the 
twentieth centuries by prominent 
educational leaders in the United 
States who had studied in German 
universities. In recent years, how- 
ever, most outstanding authorities 
in the field of higher education have 
recognized the value of good housing 
facilities in the development of a 
complete student personnel program. 
Modern workers in the field of student 
housing favor a method of housing 
operation which will ensure worth- 
while contributions to student per- 
sonnel objectives. 

The effectiveness of the housing 
system in the implementation of 
over-all student personnel aims may 
be increased through the co-ordination 
of this program with the work of 
other university agencies. Such co- 
ordination should be designed to 
eliminate duplication of effort, to 
assure easy and rapid exchange of 
essential information, and to afford 
a means of securing agreement upon 
desirable policies and procedures. 

The housing officer is concerned 
with physical and financial matters 
as well as those which more directly 
involve the student-welfare program. 
The work which the housing officer 
does in the field of building operation 

[Continued on page 337) 
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The College Teacher and 
Counseling 


E May issue of the NEA 
Journal contains an interest- 
ing and instructive discussion 


of “College Guidance: Whose Job 
Is It?” The participants are Mar- 
jorie Carpenter, of Stephens College; 
E. H. Hopkins, of Washington Uni- 
versity; and M. Eunice Hilton, of 
Syracuse University. Miss Carpenter 
and Mr. Hopkins give their somewhat 
different answers to the question; 
Miss Hilton summarizes, and in so 
far as possible reconciles, their posi- 
tions and gives her own views. 

There is a large area of agreement 
among the three contributors. They 
agree that all students need counsel- 
ing, that teachers should provide a 
large part of it, and that specialists 
should be available to whom those 
with deep-seated or difficult problems 
can be referred. The principal differ- 
ence of opinion has to do with the 
question whether all teachers should 
have counseling responsibilities. Miss 
Carpenter believes that they should. 
She holds that the college should 
provide time for, and training in, 
counseling for all faculty members 
and should inform all prospective 
faculty members that they will be 
expected to do counseling. She argues 
that the qualities of a good counselor 
are the same as those of a good 
teacher and that one of the best ways 
to improve the teaching of an 
instructor who is too wrapped up in 
his subject-matter is to give him 
responsibility for a group of counselees. 

Mr. Hopkins agrees that, if all 
college teachers were equally com- 
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petent as student counselors, Miss 
Carpenter’s plan would be the best. 
But he points out that in the typical 
college, as contrasted with the ideal 
one, not all instructors are competent 
counselors. He agrees that active 
participation in counseling is likely 
to improve teaching but contends that 
requiring all teachers to take counsel- 
ing responsibilities would mean lower- 
ing the standard of counseling. He 
therefore favors assigning such respon- 
sibilities to selected faculty members 
who have the required competence. 

In the opinion of this writer, Mr. 
Hopkins and Miss Hilton, who agrees 
with him, have the better of the 
argument. In the typical college 
situation it would be unwise to 
require all faculty members to have 
definite and continuing responsibility 
as counselors. It is true, as these 
two writers point out, that all teachers 
must do some counseling. “Even 
the parttime lecturer cannot escape 
the student who knocks on his door 
to discuss some way of achieving 
better marks in his examinations or 
to ask advice on the possibilities of 
the lecturer’s field as a major for 
himself.” But this is a very different 
thing from requiring every faculty 
member to take responsibility as 
adviser for a number of counselees. 
Mr. Hopkins correctly points out 
that there are many instructors who 
would not be competent counselors 
and that some of them “are fine 
scholars and lecturers, particularly 
on the advanced levels.” 

This writer would go further and 
say that it is unlikely that the time 
will ever come when all instructors 
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should be given definite counseling 
responsibilities. There is much simi- 
larity between the characteristics of 
the good teacher and those of the 
good counselor, but they are not 
identical. There are some excellent 
teachers who are not good counselors. 
Nor is this due entirely to lack of 
time or lack of training, as Miss 
Carpenter seems to believe; it is in 
part a matter of personality and 
temperament. For example, there is 
a certain professor known to the 
writer who is an acknowledged author- 
ity in his field, a stimulating lecturer, 
and a very effective discussion leader. 
But he is not a good listener: “You 
can’t talk to him,” as one of his 
students said. And, as Miss Car- 
penter points out, “the ability to 
listen and not to hand out advice is 
all-important” for the counselor. It 
is unlikely that any practicable course 
of training would develop this ability 
in this particular professor. It would 
be folly either to deprive higher 
education of his services as a teacher 
or to insist that he serve as adviser 
to a group of college students. 

We want the best teaching and the 
best counseling we can get. We 
want more faculty members who, 
having the needed personal qualities, 
are given the training and the time 
to enable them to do a good job of 
counseling. But we shall not get 
the best teaching or the best counsel- 
ing by taking the extreme position 
of requiring every teacher to carry 
regular counseling responsibilities. 

7 R. H. E. 


The Journat wishes to correct an error 
in the May issue. Mr. Andrews, author 
of Philanthropic Giving, has kindly drawn 
our attention to a misstatement on page 
279. The reported assets of the Big 
Five should be $774 million. 
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Letters to the Editor 


It is sometimes said that the basic 
hilosophy of higher education in the 
nited States reflects the basic philosophy 
of the American impr Without 
attempting to state this philosophy in 
so many words, the writer would like to 
mention five factors which are of prime 
importance to the understanding of the 
problem. These are: 

First, the Judaeo-Christian tradition, 
sometimes unnoticed but deeply im- 
bedded in the basic structure of American 
life. Concepts such as “the dignity of 
the individual in the sight of God,” 
“the brotherhood of man,” “equality of 
opportunity to work regardless of creed, 
race, or color’”’—all pillars on which the 
structure of democracy rests—stem most 
directly out of this tradition. 

Second, the explosive quality of the 
mid-twentieth century. The masses of 
the world have sensed the possibility of 
attaining freedom from heir present 


masters, and the structure of colonialism 
fades -_ before our eyes. The dynamic 


force of Russian Communism is barely 
being contained; there is little doubt 
left in the minds of Americans that the 
United States is the one major roadblock 
in the path of world domination by this 
evil force. Mastery over nature is being 
acquired at an accelerated rate as a result 
of the competitive arms race with 
Russia; when men are able to produce 
stockpiles of atomic weapons, yet are 
unable to agree around a conference 
table, the situation is frightening in its 
potentialities. 

Third, the new relationship of religion 
and science, understanding of which has 
not permeated our society to the degree 
that it is generally accepted or even 
recognized by the average citizen. In 
earlier times both religion and science 
“looked down noses” at each other. 
In the new relationship, religion welcomes 
scientific criticism and science recognizes 
the need for religious motivation of the 
men who determine the use to which 
scientific discovery is put. Atomic energy 
used for the benefit of mankind opens 
tremendously encouraging vistas, but 
in the hands of destructive agencies it 
could cause irreparable harm. 

[Continued on page 3378) 
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A Plea for Liberal Education 


THe RepusBLic AND THE PERSON: A 
Discussion oF NeceEssiT1Es In Mop- 
ERN AMERICAN Epucation, by Gordon 
Keith Chalmers. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Company, 1952. x+270 pp. 
$4.00. 

Here is one of the most thoughtful 
and penetrating discussions of higher 
education which have appeared in recent 
years. The outlook pa the thesis are 
in general indicated by two sentences: 
. The issue of the century concerns the 
nature of individual man and how order 
may be maintained without violence to 
him” (page 54). And interpreting how 
the issue of he century is to be met, 
the author goes on to say: “The 
immediate responsibility of American 
education to » United States and to 
human freedom is to equip the young 
with the ability and the disposition to 


think about the twofold proposition 


that the individual is valuable and 
within himself subject to law.” The 
central emphasis is further set by the 
next sentence, “The critical establish- 
ment of this dual statement, over which 
the whole world is now officially divided, 
entails at its center the study of history, 
poetry and philosophy” (page 55). 
Indeed, the chapters in which Mr. 
Chalmers analyzes the way in which 
history, poetry, and philosophy should 
illuminate the curriculum are perhaps 
the most eloquent and adequate chapters 
of the book. Also, although the author 
undoubtedly has a basic Christian out- 
look, he is at pains in his chapter entitled 
“To Believe and Doubt Well” to make 
clear that the Christian religion has no 
monopoly of the moral law. On the 
other hand, he does advocate the estab- 
lishment of a department of theology 
in the university, especially since : 
realizes that the current instruction in 
philosophy is often highly unsatisfactory. 
The book is thus a plea for education 
in the liberal arts. But I am not sure 


that the author fully establishes his case 
for the difference between a liberal and 
a general education as the terms are 
now being used. His critique of “ Educa- 
tion as a Social Science” is an acute one, 
and his discussion of education as 
“adjustment” and “conditioning atti- 
tudes” says helpful things. His numer- 
ous references to President’s 
Commission on Higher Education of 
1947 enable him to make it a convenient 
whipping post for ideas which, as a 
saan of the Commission, this reviewer 
finds it hard to read into its findings. 

The author’s mental habits tend to be 
of the “either or” variety in a way which 
sometimes oversimplifies his problems. 
On page 219, for example, his distinction 
between ‘“‘Education for Welfare” and 
“Education for Justice’”” seems a some- 
what tenuous one. 

In short, the book is at its best in 
those middle chapters where the author 
out of his own experience as teacher and 
administrator is indicating how the 
subjects of a liberal curriculum are to be 
used to advance the liberalizing influences 
in the student’s life. The suggestions 
in these chapters for college teachers are 
perceptive to a high degree. The litera- 
ture of higher education is thus clearly 
enriched by this volume. _ If occasionally 
the author seems fearful and conservative 
about certain modern trends, neverthe- 
less his underlying purpose and _philo- 
sophy seem to me not only commendable 
but noble. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


A Distinct Contribution 
Oricins or AMERICAN Scientists, dy 


Robert H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952. xiv+450 pp. $7.50. 
Wesleyan University’s Committee on 
the Education of Scientists, beginning in 
1946, looked at the records of 489 
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American undergraduate colleges to learn 
how they compared as to the proportion 
of male graduates that later became 
scientists. The Committee then sought 
to isolate the factors that appeared 
to contribute to high aa See of 
scientists among the graduates of some 
of the colleges. The results of the peer 
are reported in this volume by R. 
Knapp, appointed director of research 
by the Committee in 1948, and H. B. 
Goodrich, chairman of the Committee. 
Among the factors found to be asso- 
ciated with high indexes of scientist 
production (that is, number of male 
scientists! per 1000 male graduates) for 
the years 1924-1934 were: geographic 
location, size of enrollment, socioeco- 
nomic background of students, minimum 
cost of attendance, student aptitudes, 
relative prestige and support of the 
science staff, and faculty-student ratio. 
To those who have had continued 
faith in the value of the small independent 
liberal-arts college, and _ especially to 
those who have fought for its survival 
in the past two decades of material 
adversity, this book will bring consider- 
able solace and satisfaction. In their 
data the authors find support for the 
statement, with little aiiissinn, that 


. 


. it can be inferred that the optimal 
academic climate for the production of 
future Ph.D.’s in science is found in 
institutions having enrollment of — 


mately six hundred” (page 47). On the 
following pages there are grounds for 
inferrin festher that the climate is 
especially propitious in institutions of 
that size that are Protestant or inde- 
pendent liberal-arts colleges, are located 
in the Middle or Far West, draw their 
students from lower-middle-class and 
middle-class families, select students with 
high aptitudes, have a high faculty- 
student ratio, have no social fraternities 
or sororities, give strong support to the 
science staff, and include on their science 
staff a distinguished teacher, particularly 
one with the complex of personal traits 
known to the psychologist as the father 


figure. 

1The status, scientist, was assigned to graduates 
who had achieved listing in American Men of Science 
and in addition had either been given starred rating 
or earned a Ph.D. degree. 
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Although the study is basically statis- 
tical, the authors have succeeded well 
in their expressed intention of avoiding 
technical jargon. The style is lucid and 
scholarly; the vocabulary is broad but 
not technical. While their conclusions 
are based on a wealth of data (tabulated 
in 56 appendixes), the authors appreciate 
and point out limitations in some of 
their methods. 

Wesleyan University’s Committee on 
the Education of Scientists, and par- 
ticularly the authors of this report, 
deserve commendation not only for 
producing a volume of stimulating read- 
ing but for making a distinct contribution 
to all who are concerned with the acute 
and growing shortage of scientists. 

pwARD M. 
University of Missouri 


Of General and Specialized Interest 


Stupent DEFERMENT IN SELECTIVE SER- 
vice, by M. H. Trytten. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1952. vilit+140 pages. $3.00. 
Mr. Trytten was general chairman 

of the several Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittees for Selective Service, the Com- 
mittees whose recommendations even- 
tually became the basis of the Selective 
Service program for the deferment of 
college students from military service. 
However, this book is not, in the usual 
sense, an “inside story.”’ Instead, it is 
in part a statement of the case for such 
tices and in part a description of 
the background, the procedure, and the 
accomplishments of the program. The 
first 46 pages, which me primarily 
with the ormer, are of general interest; 
the balance of the book is somewhat 
more technical in orientation and will 
be of interest to those who are particularly 
concerned with the problems of manpower 
utilization. 

The case which Mr. Trytten makes 
for the need of the civilian economy 
for trained young personnel would be 
be difficult to dispute. The number of 
such trained persons presently available 
is inadequate, and the indiscriminate 
drafting of college students and recent 
graduates would inevitably result in a 
waste of at least a part of this valuable 
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resource. Of course, others have made 
this point, but Mr. Trytten’s statement, 
documented as it is, is somewhat more 
forceful than most. 

Although the logic of the case is, as 
has been noted, difficult to dispute, the 
reviewer must confess to a vague feeling 
of uneasiness concerning this whole 
matter. What Mr. Trytten and others 
are saying, in effect, is that a segment 
of the citizenry, because of superior 
endowment and superior opportunity, 
should be exempted from what has been 
a responsibility of citizenship, that is, 
the responsibility for bearing arms in time 
of national emergency. r. Trytten 
says, by inference, that this concept of 
responsibility is outmoded and, in terms 
of the facts of the situation, he seems 
to be right. However, it does appear 
to the reviewer that the older idea had 
certain elements of fairness which are 
lacking in the new. 

If one accepts the assumption that 
there is a need for the program—or even 
if one does not—there is little to criticize 
in the procedure as described by Mr. 
Trytten. Some suggestive findings of 
the Selective Service College Qualifi- 
cation Test are included, as are materials 
from the reports of the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committees noted earlier, a des- 
cription of the Selective Service 
“manpower pool,” and selections from 
the Selective Service System Regulations. 
Some of this has a kind of “handbook” 
quality and some is already outdated, 
but it does substantiate the author’s 
main points. 

Donatp D. Srewart 
University of Arkansas 


A Workshop Report 


“THe CuRRICULUM OF THE CATHOLIC 
Co..ece,” edited by Roy J. Deferrari. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1952. viii+ 
236 pp. $3.25. 

This report of a 1951 workshop on 
the curriculum is an item for the bibliog- 
raphy of all college curriculum-makers, 
particularly those in Catholic colleges. 
A program of concentration, as opposed 
to a system of majors and minors, is 
proposed, the distinctive features of 
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which are: first, a Reading List required 
during the junior year, a course in which 
majors read widely in their field and 
exchange reading experiences with each 
other and with the instructor; second, a 
Co-ordinating Seminar during the senior 
year which involves a continued and 
more intensive reading program, with 
greater attention to the specific interests 
of each concentrator; and third, a Com- 

rehensive Examination, whose purpose 
is to test not merely the student’s accumu- 
lated information but also his ability 
to organize and apply it to a new pro- 
blem or situation. 

But beneath and beyond whatever 
is said here about the curriculum lies a 
series of implications which, for the 
non-Catholic educator, illumine the cur- 
rent controversy over secularism in 
higher education. Catholic colleges assert 
frankly that their aim indoctri- 
nation, that they are trying to foster 
the development of “the supernatural 
man.” Therefore their primary purpose 
is “so to form an individual that he 
will be both fitted and determined to 
strive constantly toward moral perfec- 
tion, unto the attainment of eternal 
happiness with God” (page 173). 

his aim, in the natural sciences, 
underlies a natural history course be- 
ginning with a discussion of scientific 
method and the relation of the physical 
sciences to the supernatural sciences, 
and moving on to astronomy, geology, 
hysics, chemistry, biology, and physio- 
ogy. The student becomes aware of the 
pyramidal arrangement of the physical 
universe, culminating in man “created 
in the image and likeness of God and 
moreover sustained by the providence 
and charity of that Creator” (page 198). 
Thus he should be enabled “to find the 
answer to the scientism of today” and 
“to assume his place as a member of 
the Mystical Body of Christ” (page 198). 
In literature this education of which God 
becomes the integrating principle leads 
its practitioners to distinguish sharply 
between the attitudes presented in a 
work of literary art and its artistic 
structure. Where the former are ob- 
jectionable from a Catholic point of view, 
as in Milton’s Paradise Lost, the work 
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may be evaluated with respect to its 
artistry alone. 

In contrast there is pointed out the 
dangerous secularism of non-Catholic 
colleges, which attempt the impossible 
task of integrating their curriculums 
anthropocentrically instead of Christo- 
centrically. This de-Christianization of 
education is held to be the first step 
toward atheism. Those curriculums 
which expose the student to a variety of 
reat minds, on the assumption that 
< can achieve his own synthesis of 
such truths as they have taught him, 
“will contribute to the world a leaven 
of culture ones they will not help it 
to ‘grow’ a soul”’ (page 64). 

In view of this kind of criticism, 
one wonders which of two references 
(by different contributors) to take seri- 
ously—one to “the democratic heresy” 
(page 15) or another to the preparing 
of students for both ‘“‘a democratic way 
“4 life and the — of supernatural 
iving” (page 90). 

Marearet L. WiLEy 
Brooklyn College 


Reports an Extensive Study 

Re.icious Instruction 1N CATHOLIC 
ror Men, dy Roland G. 
Simonitsch. Washington, D. C.: Cath- 


olic University of America Press, 

1952. xvi+327 pp. $4.00. 

While he was serving as head of the 
department of religion in a large Catholic 
university, Father Simonitsch became 
aware that such departments in other 
Catholic colleges faced problems similar 
to those he faced in his particular school. 
Criticism of religious instruction coming 
from students and alumni seemed to 
center around the abstractness of doc- 
trinal presentation and the failure of 
teachers to give practical help to the 
student in solving spiritual and moral 
problems of daily life. Later, when he 
was a graduate student at the Catholic 
University of America, he undertook 
this study in order to clarify some of 
the problems confronting departments 
of religion in Catholic universities. 

He spent five months in three geo- 
graphical areas, administering question- 
naires and holding personal interviews 
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in seven schools on the West Coast, 
fifteen schools in the Middle Eastern and 
Middle Western states, and eighteen 
schools in the New England East Coast 
states, numbering approximately fifty 
per cent of the Catholic men’s and 
coeducational colleges and universities in 
the United States. The study covers 
departmental aims, courses and curricu- 
lums, textbooks, course content in general 
and specific areas, administrative and 
teaching personnel, student personnel, 
departmental and marking standards. 

tf the reviewer has interpreted cor- 
rectly the results of the study, it would 
appear that most of the teachers of the 
departments of religion of the schools 
surveyed would benefit from a clear-cut, 
well-thought-out statement of depart- 
mental aims, accompanied by directions 
for action—or the particular emphasis 
desired. Some schools stress the specula- 
tive-knowledge type of approach which, 
according to the author, emphasizes 
erudition in the speculative areas of 
religous thought as the primary end of 
instruction. The departments having 
this aim believe that the province of the 
teacher is not to teach application of 
religious principles to life but, rather, 
that this should be left to the individual 
student, the school chaplain, or the 
parish priest. The schools whose stated 
aim is the teaching of applied religion, 
tend to interpret religion “as a life 
to be lived”’ (page 2). Other schools em- 
phasize the apologetic approach and 
their objective is to train students to 
answer questions about Catholicity. A 
fourth group is interested in developing 
a “lay apostolate,” lay leaders who are 
trained to assume Catholic leadership in 
advancing thought and action. 

Father Simonitsch’s data indicate that 
the trend in curriculums and courses of 
religion in the majority of schools 
studied is away from the traditional 
presentation of speculative theology, 
and toward religious instruction for the 
problems of daily living. The author 
states definitely that “none of the new 
trends calls for any deviation whatsoever 
from the sound principles or orthodox 
doctrine of the Catholic Church” (page 
303). However, he maintains that 
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successful development of these trends 
toward more practical religious instruc- 
tion depends to a great extent upon 
the preparation of a body of teachers, 
priests, and laymen who are not only 
well educated and firmly grounded in the 
Catholic doctrine and tradition but also 
trained for their specific task. The 
problem, he believes, revolves around 
“instructicnal aim, selection of content, 
slant of emphasis, and methods of 
presentation” (page 303). 

Lack of adequate teaching staff over- 
shadowed all the other problems found 
in the departments of religion studied, 
and this cannot be handled by the de- 

artment alone. The main responsibility 
or solving this problem, says he author, 


. rests squarely on the shoulders of 
Diocesan and Religious Superiors and admin- 
istrators of educational institutions. The 
whole problem can be reduced to a question, 
“Do Catholic Institutions wish to place the 
Department of Religion at the top of the 
educational system, or is some other depart- 
ment more important?” Theoretically, the 
question is very easy to answer. But the 
proof of the conviction in this case can be 
found nowhere else but in practice. It is 
quite obvious that the fields of Philosophy 
and Science have taken over the ascendancy 
in our schools in recent years. Religion 
Departments have suffered seriously from 
lack of manpower in nearly every institution 
visited (page 305). 


Other problems high-lighted by the 
study are the lack of permanency of the 
teaching staff, the heavy load of extra- 
curricular activities carried by most 
of the teachers, inadequate training 
for the task of teaching, too few depart- 
mental meetings to clarify aims, and 
classes of such size that individualization 
of instruction is almost impossible. 

Mary D. Brapsury 
Ohio State University 


Archaeological Insights 


THE BirrtH oF CIVILISATION IN THE NEAR 


East, by Henri Frankfort. Bloom- 

ington, Indiana: Indiana University 

Press, 1951. pp. $4.00. 

This slender, well-packed volume is 
the outgrowth of lectures given at Indiana 
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University in 1948-49, under the auspices 
of the Patten Foundation. In it the 
author, who began his apprenticeship 
under Petrie, has drawn upon a quarter 
of a century of experience as investigator 
of sites in Egypt and Iraq. Noting these 
qualifications, the reader looks to the 
book with pleasant anticipation. The 
meat of the lectures is chiefly in Chapters 
II to IV—prehistory of the Near East, 
Mesopotamian cities, and Egypt, king- 
dom of the two lands. A useful appendix 
deals with Mesopotamian influence on 
Egyptian culture. The first chapter, in 
which the author pays his respects to 
the dolorous dogmas of Spengler and 
Toynbee is interesting, but ol aie value 
to critical minds, little inclined to see the 
finger of God writing history, and hence 
less nervous about the crack of doom. 
The text is precise, well written, and 
fully documented; there are numerous 
excellent illustrations, all integrated with 
the discussion. The index is adequate. 

The term “birth of civilisation” sug- 
gests that one should find here the answer 
to the question of origins; but this the 
author specifically disclaims. He has 
left the question unanswered because he 
considers it “‘unanswerable.’’ Instead, 
then, of an exposition of the very roots 
of these civilizations and the factors 
that produced them, he has dealt with 
political and social aspects of the transi- 
tion from primitive to civilized societies, 
laying stress upon the interplay of 
“form” (identity) and “dynamics” 
(change). Thus sharply focused, these 
chapters exhibit in brief fashion an 
archaeologist’s insight into many matters, 
early agricultural economy, 
ee trade, taxes, social status, govern- 
ment, religion, architecture, writing, and 
related affairs. Though these subjects 
have been long and meticulously studied, 
there are still numerous points of doubt 
and disagreement, notably in respect to 
the influence of one civilization upon the 
other. Frankfort finds in certain evi- 
dence (cylinder seals, art, architecture, 
and writing) proof that “protoliterate” 
Mesopotamian culture was the source of 
certain “passing features of Egyptian 
culture” in “predynastic and _proto- 
dynastic times” (page 101). Contact 
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with Mesopotamia was made, and Egypt 
was stimulated thereby; but she adapted 
her borrowings to her needs, and ulti- 
mately “rejected even these modified 
derivations” (page 110). Especially in- 
teresting to students of educational 
history is Frankfort’s observation: 


It has been customary to postulate pre- 
historic antecedents for the Egyptian script, 
but this hypothesis has nothing in its favour. 
. . . But the writing which appeared without 
antecedents at the beginning of the First 
Dynasty was by no means primitive. It has, 


in fact, a complex structure. It includes 
three different classes of signs: ideograms, 
phonetic signs, and determinatives. This is 
precisely the same state of complexity which 
had been reached in Mesopotamia at an 
advanced stage of the Protoliterate period 


(page 106). 


Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsyloania 


Important and Very Good 


America’s MANPOWER Crisis, edited by 
Robert A. Walker. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1952. vili+ 
I9I pp. $3.00. 
A problem of critical importance in 

the United States is concerned with the 

training, selection, allocation, and use 

of manpower. It is necessary for us as a 

nation to revise our whole attitude and 

to this Throughout 

the last part of the nineteenth century 

and most of the present century, except 
during the two World Wars, the problem 
was not to find workers but to find jobs 
for everyone who wanted to work. Now, 
in a partial but long-term national 
emergency in which we are involved by 
international circumstances, it is only 
with the greatest difficulty and the most 
skillful planning that this nation can find 
the workers both to meet defense require- 
ments and to maintain unimpaired pro- 
duction for civilian use. This problem, 
or combination of problems, is not likely 
to be resolved, or even to grow easier, in 
the foreseeable future. Anything which 
offers help in analyzing and thinkin 
through these difficulties merits poner 
consideration. 

There should, therefore, be widespread 
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interest in this report of the Institute on 
Manpower Utilization and Government 
Personnel held at Stanford University in 
August, 1951. This was an invitational 
conference sponsored by Stanford Uni- 
versity, the Sadveniie of California, and 
the University of Southern California. 
It was given financial support by a grant 
from the Public Administration Clearing 
House through a fund from the Ford 
Foundation. 

The two-day conference was organized 
on the basis of three seminars, supple- 
mented by opening addresses and luncheon 
and dinner speeches. The organization 
of the report follows rather closely the 
organization of the conference. The 
report consists of five parts. Part I 
contains the opening addresses and one 
luncheon speech. Parts II, III, and IV 
contain the background papers and the 
reports of the three seminars. The 
remaining luncheon and dinner speeches 
are included in Part V. 

Some seventy-five persons, including 
specialists in social and political science 
and human relations and representatives 
of the federal government and the armed 
services, participated in the conference. 
Chapters for the book were contributed 
by fifteen participants: Peter H. Odegard, 
Robert L. Clark, Earl D. Johnson, 
Robert C. Goodwin, Eli Ginzberg, John 
|. Corson, William E. Haber, Rensis 

ikert, James M. Mitchell, Maure L. 
Goldschmidt, Paul T. David, Albert 
Lepawsky, Boris Shishkin, Charles E. 
Odegaard, and Harold D. Lasswell. 

Readers interested in obtaining the 
gist of the report quickly may find it in 
an Introduction by the Editor and a 
summary of findings and recommenda- 
tions appearing immediately after the 
Introduction. Shespite the fact that the 
report was based on the points of view of 
many different persons, a remarkable 
degree of unity was achieved. 

he reports of the three seminars are 
the heart of the book. All three seminars 
accepted assumptions that the present 
international tension and defense require- 
ments will extend until at least 1960 and 
probably for a longer period, that the 
total working force in this country is not 
likely to exceed 65,000 in the foreseeable 
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future, and that defense requirements call 
for an armed force of 3,500,000 men. 

Seminar I was concerned with govern- 
ment policies in manpower allocation 
among competing fields during a period 
of partial mobilization. The seminar 
went on record as favoring a — of 
positive aids and incentives rather than 
the compulsory assignment of labor. 
It stressed government responsibility for 
studying occupational needs in the decade 
ahead and for taking steps to meet the 
most pressing needs. At the same time, 
it urged as essential the development of 
government policy to assure that an 
adequate proportion of young men of 
military age would be selected each year 
for specialized training. 

Seminar II considered the question 
of securing more effective utilization of 
manpower in industry, agriculture, gov- 
ernment, and the armed services. Dis- 
cussion of procedures for the most 
effective use of our manpower potential 
included better education and training, 
more widespread use of mechanization 
and technical advances, better utilization 
of unemployed or underemployed groups, 
and, especially, better and more extensive 
use of modern knowledge about human 
motivation. Emphasis was placed upon 
the importance of intelligent supervision 
which draws upon sound ta 
principles utilizing the positive motives 
of workers. 

Seminar III dealt with the develop- 
ment and recruiting of administrative 
leadership in national and international 
programs. Reference was made to the 
critical shortage of administrative person- 
nel available to staff government positions 
during this period when public programs 
are rapidly expanding. The seminar 
recommended strengthening of the career 
service coupled with carefully guided use 
of program staffing from outside the 
government service. Emphasis was placed 
on the necessity of protecting public 
servants from irresponsible attacks if 
men of outstanding ability are to be 
willing to accept public office. Other 
recommendations for making public 
employment more attractive included 
ales salary scales, greater mobility 
within the government service, and more 
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ready access to the higher-level positions. 

Two basic and complementary atti- 
tudes with regard to our manpower 
crisis are evident throughout the book. 
One strikes a note of cautious optimism. 
It holds that this country has the man- 
power resources to carry forward its 
civilian economy at a high level and at 
the same time meet the need for long- 
continued partial military mobilization, 
provided the resources are wisely used 
and provided we as a people are willing 
to make the needed sacrifices. The 
other stresses the avoidance of regimenta- 
tion and urges the maintenance of 
freedom of choice. Both presuppose an 
informed, intelligent, and self-disciplined 
citizenry. 

The mature reflection of a large group 
of specialists, along with the careful 
editing that has gone into the report, has 
produced a book that should be widely 
useful to educators, industrial organiza- 
tions, and government agencies, and one 
that is oa worth reading by anyone 
desiring to become better informed about 
one of the most crucial among con- 
temporary national problems. 

ArTHUR E, TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau 


Undergraduate and Lay 
Research 


ARTHUR KATONA 
[Continued from page 304] 


fessional research work, and for good 
citizenship. At the same time it 
serves to discover, select, and weed 
out research workers. It harmonizes 
theory and practice, the verbal and 
the experiential, by combining book 
study of life with practical contacts 
with life. It is solid sociology, bring- 
ing the student to the stuff of life, 
people and how they live, which, we 
must remember, is the basis of 
sociological science. 
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Finally, let us repeat, such research 
draws student and layman to scientific 
thought and action in reference to 
everyday problems. Its close involve- 
ment with everyday living brings an 
awareness of the human significance 
of science, which, after all, should 
be concerned with the welfare of man. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 6] 


A Few Rocks Thrown in 
Self-Defense 


E=LMUT E. GERBER 
[Continued from page 294) 


wisdom. This holds true when 
standards are relaxed in order to 
attract masses of students as well 
as when the success of a teacher is 
measured by the number of inches 
of print over which his bibliography 
extends. Abundant bad writing for 
any journal, no matter how reputable 
or learned, is certainly no measure 
of the quality of the man who 
educates our future teachers. Even 
good writing for a small clique of 
specialists accomplishes little toward 
producing first-rate graduates. It does 
not produce better teachers. The 
tragedy is that so many potentially 
great teachers are exhausting their 
energies in scholarly hack work, or, 
to put it more kindly, in prestige 
writing. Promotions, salary increases, 
and sometimes even jobs depend on it. 

I can still recall a sympathetic, 
large-minded man sitting in back 
of a lecture room reading proof on 
footnotes to small ideas while mem- 
bers of the class read summaries of 
books with footnotes to small ideas. 
It is high time for the graduate 
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schools to send their teachers back 
into the classroom and to give those 
of them who are making the really 
important contributions to our culture 
the recognition they deserve. 

There is a place for the “pure” 
researcher, the literary laboratory 
teachnician, but it is not in the 
classroom. His work is sometimes 
work which must and ought to be 
done. But let us not interfere with 
his proper work by also asking him 
toteach. Similarly, the great teacher 
ought to be encouraged to put his 
ideas into writing. But let us not 
put a premium on a huge quantity 
of extended footnotes. Rather, let 
the great teacher take twenty years 
to write one work of love than one 
year to write twenty articles of 
necessity. Above all, let him devote 
his energies chiefly to sharing his 
experience, insight, and wisdom with 
his students. The factory is the 
place for mass production. The uni- 
versity is the place for wisdom. 
Perhaps we can still build a house 
of the intangible stuff that rocks 
cannot shatter. [Vol. XXIV, No. 6] 


Problems of an Atomic Age 
ALFRED A. SKERPAN 
[Continued from page 314] 
problems of an atomic age be war- 
ranted? Perhaps so long as _ the 
student reaction is as positive as it 
has been. One can certainly antici- 
pate the appropriation of the goals 
by courses in orientation, in social- 
science survey, or in contemporary 
world civilization. Also, living expe- 
rience and the total process of educa- 


CONTINUATIONS 


tion will shortly be thoroughly per- 
meated by atomic-age concepts. How- 
ever, a special course, presented so 
as to concentrate the meaning of the 
age and to deliver the maximum 
impact, could for a long time, it 
would seem, serve the major task 
of keeping college‘ youth on the alert. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 6] 


The Education of the Aging 
WILLIS H. REALS 
[Continued from page 322] 

Fifth, the universities can serve 
old persons by making provisions for 
them in their regular day programs. 
Adult classes for the most part 
have had to be provided in the late 
afternoon and evening, but it should 
be possible, especially in urban uni- 
versities, for older persons to find 
opportunities for continuing learning 
in the regular class program. Uni- 
versities are generally opposed to 
allowing part-time students in their 
day classes, and for reasons that are 
easily understood. There are certain 
advantages, however, even to the 
day student, that would result if 
the young and the old were to mingle 
in these classes. It would give a 
maturity to the campus which it 
needs. In a few outstanding in- 
stances, old persons have completed 
the undergraduate education program. 
Colonel Mooney, at the age of sixty- 
one, received his law degree from 
Cornell University and put out his 
shingle somewhere in Texas. Frank 
P. Graves, after retiring as com- 
missioner of education for the state 
of New York, entered the Albany 
Law School when he was seventy-two 
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and completed an accelerated program 
in two and two-thirds years. 

I have tried to sketch briefly five 
areas in which universities can be of 
service to older persons. No plans 
can be set up too far in advance of 
the demand. As universities offer 
their services, they can develop and 
study the most suitable procedures. 
As the older population continues to 
demand our services, and we continue 
to examine and improve our programs, 
we shall serve it better. The universi- 
ties are only beginning to sense their 
responsibilities. The old person now- 
adays is receiving constantly increas- 
ing attention in medicine, social 
work, and recreation, and eventually 
he will come into his own in education. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 6] 


Trends in Housing College 


Students 

[Continued from page 326) 
and fiscal control should be co- 
ordinated by the business manager, 
or his counterpart, with activities 
of this type in other departments of 
the institution. The dean of stu- 
dents should supervise the student- 
welfare aspects of the housing pro- 
gram, which should be related to all 
other student-welfare programs in an 
effort to attain the objectives of the 
college or university. The covnsel of 
other interested officials and the arbi- 
tration of differences in judgment con- 
cerning housing operations between 
the dean of students and the business 
manager may be secured through a 
housing advisory board appointed by 
the head of the institution. This board 
should be composed of faculty mem- 
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bers who have demonstrated active 
interest in the welfare of students. 
Important contributions to student 
welfare may be expected when the 
housing authority adopts: a method 
of physical and financial operation 
which meets the best standards avail- 
able, a residential counseling system 
which is administered in the service 
of student growth, and a critical 
attitude in a continuous effort to 
evaluate and improve all phases of 
the program. When these standards 
are met the student will be provided 


with comfortable and healthful living 
conditions; he will be helped to attain 
better academic standards; he will 
have a better opportunity to par- 
ticipate in democratic group govern- 
ment; he will be encouraged to attain 
proper social development. 


Letters to the Editor 
[Continued from page 328] 

Fourth, technological progress. The 
fruits of our technological skills make it 
difficult for the American people to keep 
their value judgments intact and in 
balance. Success is too commonly assessed 
in terms of materialistic criteria. 

Fifth, America’s rapid advance into 
a position of world leadership. Growin 
pains are hard for any adolescent, an 
our nation is experiencing many sha 
twinges as it is forced to assume responsi- 
bilities it might have chosen to avoid. 

Higher education in the United States 
is a tremendous enterprise, and it is 
struggling to do a good job. One of the 
difficulties of appraising its success is 
that there is little unanimity on the basic 
objectives of higher education. As long 
as the conscious needs of the American 
people run as sharply at cross purposes 
as they now do, it will be extremely 
difficult to evaluate the success or failure 


of the enterprise. 
Joun A. Day 


Oregon State College 
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I have read Mr. R. I. Thackrey’s letter 


in the February issue of the JouRNAL OF 
HicHer Epvucation with considerable 
interest. From his point of view, that 
of the land-grant colleges, there is 
doubtless much to be said for the new 
method of handling tuition costs for 
veterans now entering college. Unfortu- 
nately, officials and administrators of 
private colleges in the United States do 
not seem to agree with him. As M. E. 
Sadler says in the March, 1951, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin: 


The limited facts available thus far indicate 
that the government provision for the educa- 
tion of Korean veterans definitely discrimi- 
nates against colleges which have to charge 
reasonable tuition fees (page 8). 


Mr. Thackrey’s remarks concerning 
the backgrounds of veterans returning 
from the Service more or less beg the 
question. The simple truth of the matter 
is this: generally speaking, the private 
schools of the United States are unable 
to compete with state-supported schools 
in the matter of tuition. By allotting 
the same amount of money to veterans 
for their tuition, regardless of the college 
they attend, the government is unwit- 
tingly favoring state schools over pri- 
vately supported institutions. These col- 
leges are not fly-by-night affairs designed 
for the sole purpose of gouging the 
taxpayer. They are institutions of recog- 
nized academic standing, and many of 
them are much older and have a longer 
record of public service than the numerous 
land-grant colleges and universities. They 
represent, in fact, the very backbone of 
the American way of life that is now under 
attack by alien powers. The nation can 
ill afford to let them founder in their 
time of need. 

In conclusion, one might say that 
Mr. Thackrey’s references to federal 
subsidizing of education are somewhat 
ironical, since it is the privately sup- 
wines schools of the country that have 

en in the forefront of the battle against 
such subsidies. 

KennetH U. Hackney 
Graduate Student 
University of Texas 
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“The Freedom to Search for wy 
by Robert M. Maclver, New York 
Times Magazine, April 12, 1953. 

In these days of Congressional inquiries 
into subversive activities in colleges 
and universities, academic freedom is 
a key phrase. Just what do these words 
mean? Mr. Maclver, professor of soci- 
ology at Columbia University, who is 
i a study of intellectual freedom 
for the American Academic Freedom 


Project, gives the following definition: 


Academic freedom means the freedom of 
the educator to do his proper work, to fulfill 
his function, to render to his society the 
special service that he has to offer. His work 
is to learn and to teach; and this is what every 
genuine scholar wants to do. This is what 
the institution of learning is for. Here 
lies its unique function, its primary mission 
in society. 


Academic freedom, then, implies freedom 
from “control of any external authority 
over the institution of learning to dictate 
the truth.” It does not mean freedom 
of action to take part in a conspiracy to 
overthrow the government or to incite 
to such conspiracy. It is a heavy 
responsibility. “It is claimed as a neces- 
sity, not a luxury; as a condition of 
service, not as a social award.” 

There have been opponents of aca- 
demic freedom in every age and society, 
men jealous for their private interests or 
“secure in their dogmatisms,’” who 
attempt “to suppress or to control the 
search for knowledge.”” Some of them 
take the untenable position that the 
teacher should dispense information but 
not teach values. It is impossible, Mr. 
Maclver explains, to confine teaching 
to facts without interpretation, or to 
interpret without in some degree indoc- 
trinating. Let us say you are an econo- 
mist discussing inflation. ‘Would you 
reel off changing index numbers and 
stop there, or would you analyze inflation 
as a problem?” Maybe you are a 
sociologist studying the housing shortage. 
The very term shortage is a conclusion, not 
a fact. Judgments are fallible, but 
there is “‘no other road to knowledge.” 


American College Bureau 


28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency, whose work covers 
all the educational fields. Both 
organizations assist in the ap- 
pointment of administrators as 
well as of teachers. 


Our Service is Nation-Wide 


Academic freedom is now under heavy 
and sustained attack, and the enemy has 
“found a formidable new weapon.” 
On the pretense of safeguarding us from 
Communism, they use a “Communist 
technique to further their own interést 
to acquire political capital or economic 
advantage.”” Anyone at variance with 
them is stigmatized as subversive. The 

reater peril in which not only academic 
Region: but all forms of intellectual 
freedom stand is from “the misdirection 
of legitimate fears of communism and 
the deliberate exploitation of those fears.” 

Freedom to think, to inquire, and to 
judge must be maintained. 


There is never a last word in knowledge. 
To the seeker after truth all horizons are 
eternally open. He is the enemy of all the 
hard, proud dogmatisms that fasten on the 
minds of men and breed intolerance and sharp 
division between group and group, between 
people and people, between nation and nation. 


Without freedom of the mind, democ- 
racy could offer no resistance to the 
physical and intellectual bondage in 
which Hitler enslaved Germany, in 
which Stalin enslaved Russia. 


There is the fear of the darkness and there 
is the fear of the light. The Soviets have 
chosen the darkness, the darkness of thought 
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control, and so they fear our light. And 
because they would impose it on the rest of 
mankind, we must fear their darkness. But 
if we should come to fear alike the darkness 
and the light, the light of freedom of thought, 
then indeed we are undone. 


“The New Challenge to Adult Edu- 
cation,” by Louis M. Hacker, New 
York Times Magazine, April 5, 1953. 
Mr. Hacker, a professor of economics, 

is director of the School of General 
Studies, Adult Education Division, Col- 
umbia University. In this article he 
discusses the importance of extending 
educational opportunity to the old as 
well as the young, to workers who can 
study only part time as well as to full- 
time students. “Talent can be devel- 
oped by education, and further education 
is possible at every age.” 

f the United States is to continue 
to hold its position of leadership in the 
world and to sustain a high level of 
economy and productivity, the pool 
which provides talent “must be widened 
and deepened.” Mr. Hacker suggests 
that, in their own and the public interest, 
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companies and management should be 
responsible financially for the advanced 
education of workers on the job—archi- 
tects, engineers, scientists in all fields, and 
— in the humanities—to add to 
the present inadequate supply of tech- 
nical and professional workers. 

The successful operation of the Col- 
umbia School of General Studies has 
demonstrated the feasibility of such a 
plan and has laid the groundwork for 
action by business and industry. At 
present it serves a student body of 
10,000 adults of both sexes, ranging in 
age from twenty to seventy, whose age, 
family demands, or jobs make a full-time 
program of study impossible. Classes 
meet from 8 A. M. to 10:30 P. M. 

The proposal that private industry 

lay an active part in adult education 
is based on sound reasoning: continuin 
education of workers on the job will 
increase skills and broaden the supply 
of talent upon which companies can 
draw; it can be accomplished economi- 
cally, since the present plant and faculty 
of the Columbia School, with few addi- 
tions, can accommodate new students; 
and the companies, over and above the 
advantages which accrue to them indi- 
vidually, can make an important contri- 
bution to “‘the maintenance of opportunity 
as a democracy’s leading resource.” 


“Who Wants Progressive Education?” 
by Alfred Lynd, The Atlantic, April, 
1953. 

No one questions the influence which 
John Dewey’s philosophy has exerted 
upon American education, but a good 
many critics—and Mr. Lynd is one of 
the most articulate of them—question 
whether that influence has been good or 
bad. Perhaps the use of the word 
“question” is misleading in this particu- 
lar case, for, with the exception of a 
few rhetorical queries, this article is 
written in a strong declarative mood. 

“If we must have one dominant 
philosophical influence upon the reform 
of our schools, who voted for Dewey?” 
asks the writer. Not Mr. Lynd. He 
takes sharp issue with a philosophy of 
education which disclaims all gods and 
denies the existence of constants in 
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human thought, absolutes in ethics, and 
immutable principles of any sort. 

The chief appeal of the “New Educa- 
tion” for many Dewey followers, Mr. 
Lynd believes, is that it gives them 


license to chop down something: the tradi- 
tional curriculum and discipline. Chopping 
is an occupation many find agreeable; they 
are less clear about what they should do to 
replace what they are destroying. Their 
efforts to make this intelligible in the books 
and articles they write for one another may 
be responsible for most of the inanities of 
neo-pedagogy. 

Mr. Lynd gives the reader a “layman’s 
distillation” of Mr. Dewey’s philosophy, 
and an extreme example a its actual 
effect on the curriculum in the form of a 
statement from the writings of Samuel 
Tenenbaum, an ardent Dewey disciple, 
that 600 graduate students in education 
voted “ ‘in overwhelming numbers that 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics offered 
the least likely possibilities for educa- 
tional growth,’”” and that dancing, dra- 
matics, and doll-playing offered the 
most likely. 
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Mr. Lynd believes that the great 
majority of parents would dissent from 
Dewey’s educational principles if they 
understood them, and that Dewey’s 
“educational doctrines have opened in 
our schools a door wide enough to admit 
a legion of pedagogical boondogglers.”’ 
The average product of our schools of 
education today is less well qualified than 
any other community group to “assume 
the responsibility for re-creating its 
cultural aspirations.” It is a “travesty 
on democracy” that they should foist 
upon the schools a philosophy of educa- 
tion which would be repudiated by the 
vast majority of the people “to whom 
the schools belong”’ if they were aware of 
its real implications. 

This is the first of two articles, pro 
and con, on Dewey’s influence on the 
schools. As a former teacher, a school- 
board member, a businessman, and a 
writer (his book on modern education, 
“Quackery in the Public Schools,” will 
appear in the fall), Mr. Lynd is well 
equipped for his job as critic, and he has 
done a convincing piece of work in this 
article. 
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Announcing Summer, 1953, Publication of 
New Hope for the Retarded: 


Enriching the Lives of Exceptional Children 


BY 
Morris P. Pottock anp MiriAM PoLiock 


Illus., c. 224 pp., $4.50 


For Parents... 
For Teachers... 
For School Administrators .. . 
For Psychiatrists, Psychologists, Pediatricians... 
For Social Workers... 


This book, simple in style, profound in its understanding of children— 
and adults — rich in the varied educational experiences of its authors, 
answers the long felt need for a non-technical approach to the home 
and classroom problems of teaching the retarded child. 


“I have just read New Hope for the Retarded by Morris P. Pollock and 
Miriam Pollock. It is written in terms that are easily understandable to the 
layman and it should be a great help to the many people who have to deal with 
this sad situation in their families. I am sure this book will help many a child 
to have a happier childhood and to become as developed as his capacities will 
allow.” —Eleanor Roosevelt. 


“It will fill a very much needed gap in the literature at present available 
on this very much neglected subject. For the first time I now feel that I can 
refer to an excellent source book. The section on food and eating programs is also 
particularly good and much needed. For the general public, and particularly for 

arents, this book will be very useful.”—Irene T. Malamud, Exec. Dir., The 
ass. Assoc. for Mental Health. 


“Tt represents a a valuable addition to the knowledge of the mentally 


deficient as it gives specific information in regard to training of the defective child. 
The information will be of great value to educators in the field.””—Leo Maletz, 
M.D., Lynn, Mass. 
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34th edition of the Handbook of Private Schools, just published. 


This 34th edition, with the most complete revision for all schools in more 
than a decade, makes obsolete all earlier editions. 
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tion concerning 1000 leading private schools throughout the country. The 
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lists of Foreign Schools. 
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